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THE TRANSITION FROM THE GERMAN TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By WittiaM H. GexurKe 
I 
THE GERMAN PERIOD, 1747-1790 


Practically throughout the eighteenth century the Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans! in North Carolina remained German in speech, 
although, from the beginning of their settlement, a few were 
able to speak English. John Ramsauer of the present Lincoln 
County kept a “Mamberranton” of his journey to North Caro- 
lina, in which such entries appear as “August 27 day 1752 to 
his gorney went . . . Cot to my gorneys ent to Antry Lamberts 
tis 6 day of October.”2 Martin Phifer’s knowledge of English 
must have been considerable, since he represented Mecklenburg 
County in the General Assembly of 1764. In 1771, the Epis- 
copal rector in Rowan County declared that frequently such 
Lutherans as understood English attended his services. On 
one occasion in 1773, an English traveler in the present Ala- 
mance County found it impossible to make his inquiries in- 
telligible,* while on a previous visit to this region he had found 
at least one “Dutchman” with whom he could carry on a con- 
versation.®» In Burke County, “Paul Henkel in 1787 delivered 


1 Available records of the small colony of Palatines, who settled in and near New Bern 
in 1710, are too meager to trace the transition to English. In 1740, twenty-five Palatines 
(some with Anglicized names, or more probably, Palatines and English) signed an agree- 
ment to have a chapel built on Trent River “for the use of the high Germans and the 
Church of England... to be called the palatine Church or the high German Chapel.” 
Craven County Record of Deeds, I, 417. The Moravians, who in 1753 established a colony 
in the present Forsyth County, have been omitted from this study, since they formed a 
distinct community without any appreciable contact for more than fifty years with the 
other German settlements. Moreover, their diaries (German to 1854) are in course of 
publication in an English translation. Neither has notice been taken of German settle- 
ments made during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

2 Nixon, Joseph R., “The German Settlers in Lincoln County and Western North Caro- 
lina.”” James Sprunt Historical Publications, XI (1912), No. 2, p. 55. 

3 Colonial Records of North Carolina, VIII, 506. (This work is hereafter cited as C. R.) 

4Smyth, John Ferdinand Dalziel, A Tour in the United States of America (Dublin, 
1784), 153. 

5 Michael Holt. IJbid., 147. 
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various German and English sermons.”® A number of Germans 
chose English or Scotch-Irish wives, as Frederick Fischer,? who 
married Anne McBride. However, the majority of Germans 
spoke only their native language. During the stormy days of 
1775, a committee, appointed by the Continental Congress to 
issue an address to the Germans in North Carolina and in New 
York,® declared that “even though occasionally a few English 
newspapers reach the interior and frontiers of these prov- 
inces, the Germans cannot read them.”® Until about 1793, they 
obtained books, pastors, and teachers directly from Germany.?!° 


THE ORIGINAL DIALECT 


Since spelling is the key to pronunciation, one may, on the 
basis of misspelled words in wills and on home-hewn tombstones, 
arrive at a conclusion as to the dialect characteristics. Thus 
Verstand is spelled Verstant; Tochter, Dochter;11 September, 
Sepdember ;!2 Margaret, Markret;'* alte Plantage, alde blan-da- 
sche.14 Also the vowels and diphthongs had a sound peculiar 
to these Germans. Schaf, Deutschland, bestiitigen, riihret, were 
written and pronounced Schoaf, Deitschlant,'5 bestetigen,1* and 
rihret,17 respectively, though the preposition fiir was written 
vor.18 

In brief, on the lips of the Germans, the labials p, b, f, v were 
sounded ), p, v, f, respectively, and the reverse; the dentals ¢t and 
d were pronounced d and t; the palatals k and g became g and k; 


6 [Henkel, Paul], ““Kurze Nachricht von den Deutschen Evangelischen Kirchen und ihrer 
gegenwiirtigen Lage in Nord Carolina,” Verrichtungen der Special-Conferenz der Evangel- 
— Prediger und Abgeordneten im Staate Virginien (New Market, Virginia, 
1 » 20. 

7 He died in 1796. Storch, Carl August Gottlieb, Manuscript Journal. Library of Mt. 
Pleasant Collegiate Institute. 

8 Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1905), II, 126. 

9 Weiss, Ludwig, Schreiben dea Evangelisch-Lutherisch und Reformirten Kirchen-Ratha, 
wie auch der Beamten der Teutschen Gesellschaft in der Stadt Philadelphia, an die Teutschen 
Einwchner der Provinzen von Neuyork und Nord-Carolina (Philadelphia, 1775), 9. 

10C, R. VIII, 506 et seq.; Velthusen, Johann Caspar, Nordcarolinische Kirchennachricht- 
en. Zweytes und letzes Heft (Stade, 1792), 32. The last German pastor immigrated 
in 1789. 

11 Will of Henrich Friélich. Rowan County Wills, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

12 Epitaph of Anna Maria Ejischer, St. John’s Cemetery, Cabarrus County. 

13 Epitaph of Margaret Reitenauer. Ibid. 

14 Will of Georg Michael Heilig. Rowan County Wills, North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. 

15 Epitaph. St. John’s Cemetery, Cabarrus County. 

16 Will of Henrich Friélich. Rowan County Wills, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

17 Epitaph of Margreta Walcher. St. John’s Cemetery, Cabarrus County. 

18 Arends, Johann Gottfried, Manuscript Journal. Archives of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir-Rhyne College. (These archives were placed 
at the author’s disposal through the courtesy of Pastor Carroll Yount and Professor Victor 
Adderholt. ) 
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the Umlaute & and ii were sounded like the German e and i; the 
diphthong eu had the sound of ei. 

Not only did these Germans dearly love their mother tongue, 
but they also wanted to transmit it uncorrupted to the genera- 
tions yet to be born. Thus, in the German settlements of Rowan 
County, Salisbury was called Salzburg.'® In 1789, Arnold 
Roschen warned his catechumens on Abbott’s Creek, Davidson 
County, against contracting marriages with the English and 
Irish in order that “German blood and the German language be 
preserved and more and more disseminated.” ?° 


THE MIXED DIALECT 


In spite of all precautions, English expressions crept into the 
colloquial language. This transition was first noticeable by 
words employed in business, and terms for things with which 
the Germans had not been acquainted in the Fatherland, such 
as note (Schein), fence (Zaun), board?! (Kost), Steer, Stier 
(Ochse), Bushel, Buschell (Scheffel), Boards, Borts (Bretter), 
Frame, Frem?? (Gestell). While Storch wrote such conscious 
violations of German speech in Latin characters, Arends, after 
a stay of twenty years in the State, employed the German 
orthography, including capitalization of nouns. 

An interesting word is the hybrid gesettled, meaning satisfy- 
ing a bill. Not only did Storch write this term in German 
characters, but, German being a highly inflected language, he 
also added the German prefix ge. Similarly, in the term grup- 
pen (grubbing), the German suffix replaced the English ending. 
Arends, who, it seems, had a heavier brogue than the more 
highly educated Storch, not only added German prefixes and 
suffixes to English words, as gegrupt (grubbed) and Fenzen 
(fences), but occasionally attached an English ending to a cor- 
rupted German word, as Nagells for Nagel (nails). These bor- 
rowed and hybrid words were undoubtedly pronounced in the 


19 Boyd, William K., and Krummel, Charles A., “German Tracts concerning the Lutheran 
Church in North Carolina during the Eighteenth Century,” North Carolina Historical 
Review, VII, 242. 

20 Jbid., 245. 

21 Storch, Manuscript Journal. 

22 Arends, Manuscript Journal. 
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German fashion, since Second Creek and Muddy Creek were 
written Seeken Criick (pronounced say’ken crick) and Mode 
(pronounced mo'de) Criick.2% 


THE BI-LINGUAL PERIOD, 1790-1825 


Conditions in North Carolina during the eighteenth century 
were unfavorable for the preservation of the German language. 
Although in one region?+ the German element, according to the 
first census, formed as much as forty per cent of the population, 
there was practically no further influx after 1790; pastors?* and 
schools were few in number, and there was no German press in 
the State.2® Probably as a result of the close association of the 
Germans with English-speaking Americans during the Revolu- 
tionary War, considerable progress in the acquisition of English 
had been made in 1790. Children who, at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, had completed the course in religion in the “German 
schools,” attended the “English school”; and some parents began 
reading books printed in English.?7 

The transition to English was especially noticeable in Salis- 
bury, a village of fifty or sixty dwellings in 1790, of which ten 
were German homes.?8 Moreover, at least two of these German 
families, John Lewis Beard?® and Frederick Fischer,*?® had been 
in business for many years. Hence, almost immediately upon 
his arrival in 1788, Storch opened a small school for the express 
purpose of teaching the children a “purer German.’”*! After 
a few years, he abandoned Salisbury as a preaching place, since 


23 Arends, Manuscript Journal. 

24 The present Rowan, Cabarrus, Davidson, and Davie counties. 

25 As late as 1810, only two pastors served the Lutheran churches in the present Rowan, 
Davidson, Cabarrus, Stanly, Guilford, and perhaps also in the present Alamance and Ran- 
dolph counties. Minutes of the Lutheran North Carolina Synod, 1810. At this time the 
German Reformed apparently had only one resident pastor in the State. Good, Reverend 
James I., D.D., History of the Reformed Church in the United States in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York, 1911), 198 et seq. 

26 Niissmann declared in 1788 that a German press “would serve a great purpose in 
the spread of religion and would easily find support here.” Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., 
VII, 239. The Moravians set up a press in the nineteenth century. Philo White of 
Salisbury printed German copy in 1823, but used Latin type. Minutes of the N. C. Synod, 
1828. Die Siidliche Post, a weekly German paper published by Julius A. Bonitz in Golds- 
boro, North Carolina, in 1869, probably circulated only outside of the State, although it may 
have had a few subscribers in Wilmington. 

27 Storch, Manuscript Journal. 

28 Velthusen, Nordcarolinische Kirchennachrichten, 16. 

29 Died 1788. He was a “butcher” and perhaps also a tanner. Deed, Sept. 9, 1768, to 
Michael Brown et al.; Rowan County will, 1788, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

30 Rowan County Court Minute Book, I, August, 1771, 279. Arends bought Schugger 
(sugar) and other groceries from him. Arends, Manuscript Journal. 

31 Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., 240. 
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the Germans had become English in speech.*? Although in 1791, 
he made the following entry in his journal, “pro baptismo inf. 
Angl. hg. 8 sh.”33 his knowledge of English was not sufficient to 
preach an acceptable English sermon. 

The settlers along Abbott’s Creek also drifted into English. 
While in June, 1789, a few months after his arrival, Roschen had 
declared the prospects to be favorable for the spreading of the 
German language, in May, 1790, he stated that although much 
German was still spoken in the settlement, “the Germans rather 
speak English than German.” Within a year he had learned to 
“read, write, and speak English” and to perform marriage cere- 
monies in English.*+4 

On May 20, 1794, the Lutheran pastors in the State assembled 
at St. John’s Church in Cabarrus County and ordained a Scotch- 
man, Robert Johnston Miller, as an Episcopal rector.*5 Because 
he served Lutheran churches, the Germans usually regarded him 
as the “English Lutheran pastor.”*® 

On February 14, 1801, Storch took his quill pen and wrote in 
his journal: “pro baptismo angl. et copul. Jac. Schmidt mit 
Christ. Schellenberger.” Viewed in the light of the evident 
progress of English, this Latin and German entry could be trans- 
lated: “For the English baptism and marriage of James Schmidt 
and Christine Schellenberger.” A German couple requested that 
the marriage rites be read in English and in return for this con- 
cession gave the pastor a liberal perquisite, £8. 

As usual, progress was a broken rather than a straight line. 
In the rural communities centering around St. John’s and Organ 
Lutheran churches and Lowerstone Reformed Church in Cabar- 
rus and Rowan counties, the transition was slower. St. John’s 
school must still have been entirely German, *7 since instructions 
even in geography were given through the medium of German on 

82 [Henkel, Paul], op. cit., 19. 
38 “For the baptism of an English infant, eight shillings, hard money.” 
34 Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., VII, 261. 
ond of the Lutheran Church in North ond South Cardina (Piiladelphia, 1872), 839 
36 [Henkel, Paul], op. cit., 23. Minutes of the North Carolina Synod, May, 1803. 
et. gh pore = gy yy Ry a. Val t6ed, 0 temateion which 
yg mt eg gS Siggy ae eg ey 


Niissmann wrote, Einige kleine englische grammatische Schulen. He is referring to the 
schools of other race elements. 
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the basis of a text the teacher, Friesland, had obtained through 
Storch from Germany.?® 

The members of Lowerstone, begun in 1795 and completed in 
1811, believing that the neighborhood would remain German for 
many years to come, used rock-hewn German inscriptions. 

In 1801, Paul Henkel wrote that he had preached at Zion 
(Organ) Church to the Germans on Matthew 7:14, and then to 
the English on 2nd Corinthians 7:1.?9 While this statement con- 
tains the implication that the English services were held for the 
benefit of such as were of English ancestry, probably Episco- 
palians, the choice of another text for the English sermon argues 
that it must have been intended also for such Germans as had 
learned their three R’s in “English schools,” following the closing 
of the “German school” upon Arends’s elevation to the ministry 
in 1775.4° 

At the second convention of the North Carolina Synod, there 
were “representatives of the Germans and of the English and 
everything was presented in the English as well as in the Ger- 
man language.”+! Contrary to the opinion generally held, this 
Synod was not, nor was it originally intended to be, a purely 
Lutheran body, but rather a “Convention of the Lutheran and 
Episcopalian Churches [in North Carolina].”42 Thus, at the 
turn of the century, particularly the older Germans were still 
so German that they could be effectively reached only in their 
own language. 

However, after 1810 the trend in all sections was decidedly in 
the direction of English. In that year the Synod ordered a letter 
to the congregations printed in both languages.4* In 1811, the 
minutes of the Synod appeared also in an English edition. In 
this year “many German, and especially English, catechisms were 
desired by the people.’’*4 It is said that John Phifer*® did not 


88 Storch, Manuscript Journal. 

89 Griibner, Theodore, translator, “Diary of Paul Henkel, April and May, 1801,” Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, I, 17. 

40 Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., VII, 144. 

41 Minutes of the North Carolina Synod, May, 1803. 

42R. J. Miller to Dr. A. Empie, February 17, 1814, reprinted in Sketches of Church 
History in North Carolina (Wilmington, N. C., 1892), 389. 

43 Minutes, 1810. The minutes from 1803 to 1810 remained in MS. form until 1811. 

44 Excerpt from Paul Henkel’s travellog in Griibner, A. L., Geschichte der Lutherischen 
Kirche in America (St. Louis, 1892), 612. 

45 Born 1779. 
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teach his children German.*® By 1811 this practice had gradu- 
ally become the rule, and even though many parents still spoke 
German in their homes, the children, because of the decay of the 
German school, were unable to read German. 

Appended to a rather lengthy but almost illegible “New Year’s 
Wish for the Old and the Married,” penned on October 10, 1812, 
by a poetically inclined German of Alamance County, is the fol- 
lowing German note: 

If you ever write something again, by all means do better. This is an 
evil thing. Such poor spelling! It is a disgrace. It is not written evenly 
and the words are not properly placed.*7 


This cruel review would indicate that to the sorrow and dis- 
gust of the older people the ability to write good German was 
gradually fading out. In fact, at Lau’s Church, Schober deliver- 
ed a brief English address in 1812, because a few communicants 
could not understand German.*® In the present Davie County 
the Germans were reading English newspapers, for in 1816 
Nicholas Click requested his merchant and postmaster to “‘write 
to the Editors of the Union friends in York, Pa., to stopt a paper 
sent from their press.” *® 


EFFORTS TO PRESERVE THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


Since the parents had permitted their children to American- 
ize their speech, the clergy now became the champions of the 
German language. In 1812 the Synod resolved to admit only 
such children to a proposed school for orphans as expressed a 
willingness to learn German and English.°® Two years later the 
pastors were urged to open German day-schools for all children, 
particularly for boys,®! perhaps to insure the reading of German 
religious literature by future pastors. The Synod also resolved 
to establish a fund to supplement the salaries of inadequately paid 
teachers, a treasury which failed to receive popular support.®? 
In 1816 the Synod recommended the founding of Sunday- 


46 Wheeler, John H., Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina and Eminent North 
Carolinians (Columbus, Ohio, 1884), LX VII. 

47 Original MS. in the possession of the author. 

48 Minutes, 1812. 

49 Transcript of a store ledger, through the courtesy of Miss Mary Heitman, historian 
of Davie County. 

50 Minutes, 1812. 

51 Minutes, 1814. 

52 Minutes, 1815. 
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schools,®* the enrollments of which were to be limited to such 
children as desired to learn to read German, a plan already in 
successful operation in Philip Henkel’s five congregations in Ten- 
nessee, where two hundred and sixty children had learned to read 
German in twelve months; and in Schober’s charge in Stokes 
County, where women teachers from the Moravian colony at 
Salem taught German reading.®4 

Among the reasons for advocating the founding of a “weekly 
or monthly German Evangelical periodical” or the printing of 
German tracts, Rev. Jacob Scherer of Guilford County placed 
the following first: 

Our Germans, young and old, will then practise reading our language. 
When they receive such a tract, they will certainly want to know what 
is in it. .. This would be a means of maintaining the German lan- 
guage, 55 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR GERMAN 

Why this insistence on German when in 1789 some already had 
realized that ignorance of English was a handicap?5* Pastors, 
whose training and libraries were German, found it difficult and, 
in some cases, impossible to prepare English sermons. There is 
a trace of this difficulty in the following: 

Since I should like to have a confirmation service in Friedens Church 
on the second [of August] and several of the confirmands are English 
as well as some of the communicants, it will be necessary to preach in 
both languages. How pleased I shall be when you come! Can you and 
will you?57 

The main reason for clinging to the German language was 
that the older Germans believed a degeneration in morals and 
religion to be a positive concomitant of the English language. 
Writing in 1806, Paul Henkel says: 


About twenty years ago there was a rather strong congregation in 
the city of Salisbury. . . . But, since the Germans degenerated 
[ausarteten] into English, the German services have disappeared. 

Eighteen miles from Salisbury another church . . . may be 
found.58 But since it was mingled with the English people, the Ger- 


583 The first official notice of Sunday-schools by the Lutheran Church in America, occurs in 


Minutes, 1812. 

54 Minutes, 1816. 

55 Letter, Jacob Scherer to Gottlieb Schober, July 25, 1817. In Archives of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

56 Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., VII. 261; Velthusen, Kirchennachrichten, 23. 

57 Scherer to Schober, July 25, 1817, loc. cit. 

58 Dutchman’s Creek in Davie. 
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man congregation is disappearing. Several years ago . . . many 
of the English joined the congregation with the Germans. In the serv- 
ices which Mr. Paul Henkel held there every fall, from 1785 to 1789, 
some adults, indeed, old people, were instructed and confirmed. 

Some soon split into different strange sects. The Germans degener- 
ated. . . .59 


Upon his return from a missionary journey to Virginia, Robert 
Johnston Miller reported to the Synod: 


Lutherans . . . lose their religion with the German language. 
‘ The congregations are insensibly moldering away for want of 
preachers who speak both languages. . . .®° 


When the agitation for the preservation of the German lan- 
guage was at its height, an “Address to the German Protestant 
Church in North America” appeared in a German magazine, 
which had subscribers in North Carolina. Compressed into a 
single paragraph, the author wrote: 


Teaching children only English is a sign of religious indifference. 
Children are thus deprived of German religious literature, which, be- 
cause of the poverty of the English language, cannot be translated. 
Esra 3, 12-13 will apply to English churches. Our sterling church 
tunes will be exchanged for syncopations and, instead of our present 
hymnal, we shall have a collection of odes and airs. The Ten Tribes 
lost their religion and character with their language. Disasterously 
the change of language will affect the morals of our youth. German 
sincerity will be exchanged for compliments; the shaking of hands, 
with deep bows; the inheritance will be squandered on finery and 
fashions, on preserving a youthful appearance and curling of the hair. 
Parents are beginning to speak such a motley mixture of German and 
English that even enemies could not do more to adulterate our language. 
Germans neglect their mother tongue and the English learn it for the 
sake of German erudition. Our children shall learn perfect English; 
but they shall also learn German.*? 


With a similar purpose, but without displaying a similar bit- 
terness toward English, young David Henkel of Lincoln County, 
now a member of the more conservative Tennessee Synod, rea- 
soned in English: 


Most of our theological books are written in German. . . . If 
knowledge of the German is lost, the peculiar doctrines of our church 


59 [Henkel, Paul], op. cit., 19, 20. 
60 Minutes, 1812. 
61 Evangelisches Magazin, II (1813), 65-71. 
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will be forgotten in another generation, provided there be no accurate 


translations. . . . Unbiased, liberal minds . . . among my 
English brethren . . . justly explode (sic) those young Germans 
who have German-speaking parents and do not learn their mother 
tongue. 63 


ENGLISH MARCHES ON 


All efforts to preserve the German language proved to be only 
the shroud for its decent burial. At the convention, held in Pil- 
grim Church in Davidson County in 1817, the Synod, which 
until then had no definite name, but was generally regarded as 
the “german Lutherian Synod,”®* adopted the name, “The 
Evangelical Lutheran German and English Synod of North 
Carolina and Adjacent States,”®* and thus gave official recogni- 
tion to a condition that had existed for a number of years—the 
churches had become bi-lingual. An English hymnal and a 
liturgy were recommended for use in the services. Above all, 
the manuscript of the first English volume, published by au- 
thority of the Synod, was presented for examination by its au- 
thor, Gottlieb Schober.*® It was popularly called Luther, but the 
official title was more ambitious. *® 

In these sessions German also received a due share of consid- 
eration: it remained the official language, a new German hymnal 
was adopted, and especially German tracts were to be distributed 
in all congregations. On the question, “Shall there be an Eng- 
lish secretary [in addition to the German secretary] ?” six voted 
aye, and nine, nay.®7 

Although the English catechism had found a ready sale in 


62 Henkel, David, Carolinian Herald of Liberty (Salisbury, N. C., 1821), 43n. 

63 Joseph Bell's license, October 22, 1816. In the Archives of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

64 Manuscript Minutes, 1817. The words German and English were discarded before 1826 
without a resolution. 

65 A Moravian from Salem, who had received Lutheran ordination in 1810 (Minutes, 
1810). For more than twenty years he served Lutheran churches in this State. 

“6 A Comprehensive Account of the Rise and Progress of the Christian Church by Doctor 
Martin Luther Began (sic) on the thirty-first of October, A.D. 1517 Interspersed with Views 
of his Character and Doctrine, extracted from his Books, and how the Church, established by 
him, arrived and progressed in North America—as also, the Constitution and Rules of 
that Church, in North Carolina and adjoining States, as existing in October, 1817. ‘‘Printed 
[1500 copies] for the German and English Lutheran Synod of North Carolina and adjoining 
States, by Schaeffer and Maund, Printers, Booksellers and Stationers, Baltimore, 1818.” 
(X and 213 pp. Sold @ 75.) 

67 Manuscript Minutes, 1817. In the Archives of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina, Lenoir-Rhyne College. 
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1811, the English hymnal needed special promotion in 1817. 
The printer wrote: 


If the book [English hymnal] would only have a better sale among 
the common people, which, it seems, is not the case among you. 
I wish you would send me a certificate as soon as possible that the Eng- 
lish catechism and the hymnal in English have been adopted and sign 
your name as secretary. I intend to have this (certificate) 
bound with the catechism and hymnals. . . . If I succeed in dis- 
posing of one, then everybody may see that the other book has also been 


adopted. .68 


On the basis of a memorandum®® of the requisitions for print- 
ed minutes in 1819, the subjoined tabulation has been prepared: 


GERMAN 
Pastor Main Parisu CoprEs ENGLISH 
Storch Rowan and Cabarrus 100 25 
Jacob Scherer Guilford 50 12 
R. J. Miller Lincoln, Burke 25 50 
D. Moser Lincoln 75 are 
David Henkel Lincoln ‘ana 75 
Schober Stokes, Rowan (Davie) 50 25 


However, neither the slow sale of English hymnals nor the 
limited distribution of English synodical reports is a true index 
of the status of English at this time. German remained in the 
church, always an exceedingly conservative institution, long af- 
ter it had surrendered to English in everyday life.7° Familiar 
with the true conditions in North Carolina, the disappointed 
New Market printer exclaimed: “How we can be deceived with 
books! ... When I worked on the English hymnal, I thought, 
‘If I had it for sale, I could pay all my debts.”7! 

After totaling the orders for the printed minutes and leaving 
a margin for supplying later needs, Schober wrote, “700 Dutch 
& 500 english,”7?—another unintentional commentary on the 
language question of those days. The Germans had gradually 
begun to regard themselves as “Dutch,” a term which they had 





68 Solomon Henkel to Gottlieb Schober, November 25, 1817, loc. cit. 

69 Manuscript Minutes, 1819, loc. cit. 

70 In the Middle West the author has heard grace spoken at the table in German by one 
otherwise unable to speak German. 

71 Letter. Henkel to Schober. In the Archives of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

72 Manuscript Minutes, 1819, loc. cit. 
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formerly considered as insulting and abusive.7* Expecting criti- 
cisms of “errors in style and grammar,” the translator of the 
German minutes added the nota bene: “The critic may take his 
pen and ink and correct as he reads along.’”’™4 : 

The time was now ripe for an English newspaper in the rather 
strongly German Rowan County. While shortly after 1800 the 
North Carolina Mercury & Salisbury Advertiser suspended 
publication, on June 13, 1820, Krider and Bingham, the former 
of German extraction, formed a partnership and launched the 
Western Carolinian in Salisbury. 

In 1820, a small group of North Carolina Germans, under the 
leadership of David Henkel, became charter members of the 
Tennessee Synod, which was determined to be and remain an 
entirely German organization. However, because of its small 
membership, it cannot be regarded as reflecting public opinion 
in North Carolina. Moreover, the polemics against English in 
the first synodical report testify to the presence of an English- 
speaking element also in this Synod. We translate: 


When some of the Germans in our day can preach a little English, 
even if they speak it like a foreigner, they are filled with so much stupid 
pride, that they would no longer preach in their mother tongue and 
would not concern themselves about the regulations of their church, if 
it were not necessary to preserve their daily bread and the good will 
of a number of stiff Germans.75 


It is interesting to note that in the following year, D. Rein- 
hardt, secretary of Pleasant Retreat Academy, located in Lin- 
colnton, the North Carolina fortress of the Tennessee Synod, 
advertised: “If required, pupils will be instructed in the German 
and Hebrew languages.”7® In the same year an English edi- 
tion of the Tennessee minutes appeared, and, what is more, 
“some of our brethren of North Carolina” obtained permission 
to form an English wing of the Tennessee Synod.77 Failing in 
this way to sift out the English-speaking element, the Synod 


7 When in 1798 a certain Doctor Freeling ran for office, his opponent referred to him 
as a “Dutch Doctor”; but fearing that this term might cost him the German vote, Basil 
Gaither added: “I give him this appellation, not out of contempt either of person or 
country, but the public will more generally know him by that description than by Doctor 
Freeling.” Nvurth Carolina Journal, November 5, 1798. 

74 Minutes, 1819. 

7 Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1820, 31. 

76 Western Carolinian, July 17, 1821. 

TT Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1821. 
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appointed the secretary to act as “interpreter” on the floor of the 
convention.78 In 1827 the Tennessee Synod capitulated by adopt- 
ing an English constitution, containing “Regulation IV”: 

Every discussion on a proposition, or subject, shall first take place 


in the German language; whereupon the same shall be resumed in the 
English: provided there shall be both German and English members 


present. 7 


German was a declining language. Niissmann died in 1794; 
Roschen, who in 1789 hoped to Germanize the State, returned to 
Germany in 1800; Christian Bernhardt accepted a call to South 
Carolina in 1800; Arends died in 1807; about 1825 Storch, the 
last of the emissaries from Germany, resigned from the active 
ministry. American-born pastors now served the churches and 
church records in English gradually appeared. 

According to the first available reports on the male and female 
academies at Salisbury, John Vogler, Henry A. Krider, Marcus 
Beard, William Beard, Charles Savage, Jane Fisher,®® and Al- 
bertine Utzman, all of German parentage, did commendable work 
in English grammar, reading, and spelling.*! 

A new era had begun. But before discussing the new era, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether a battle of the languages took 
place in North Carolina. 

A footnote in the first minutes of the Tennessee Synod, stating 
in substance that “experience” had shown that two languages 
cause friction,®? indicates, since this “experience” was gained 
in the North Carolina Synod, that the trend towards English in 
the latter synod must have met with marked opposition from the 
more conservative, called the “stiff Germans” (steife Deutsch- 
en).83 Discussing the state of the American Lutheran Church 
in 1815, the Reverend John Bachman, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1858 condemned the “bigoted attachment of our ances- 
tors, especially the clergy, to a foreign language.”** A Presby- 
terian pastor of Rowan County German antecedents in 1881 re- 


78 Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1826. 

79 Constitution of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod (Salem, North Carolina, 
1828). Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1827. 

80 Western Carolinian, June 19, 1821. 

81 Jbid., December 18, 1821. 

82 Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1820. 

83 Jbid., 31. 

84 Bernheim, History of the German Settlements and of the Lutheran Church, 420. 
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ferred to the language transition as an “ordeal,” without further 
elucidating his remark.®5 

However, contemporary records, by their scantiness and con- 
tents, show that the zeal for simon-pure German churches was 
never as great among the lay members as, for example, in Ten- 
nessee, where in 1815 a congregation forbade Philip Henkel to 
preach in English,’® or in Philadelphia, where in 1815 some 
pledged their lives to resist the introduction of English services 
—and then were found guilty by the Superior Court of a con- 
spiracy against peaceful German fellow citizens.87 In North 
Carolina, the Lutherans for about fifty years were more or less 
linked with the Episcopalians, while the German Reformed had 
an affinity for the Presbyterians. Moreover, Robert Johnston 
Miller, in 1803 and 1804, served the Lutheran Synod as secretary 
and in 1812, as president, although as late as 181388 he confessed 
his inability to speak German. Convinced that he would receive 
relief, a member, residing in Tennessee, in 1815 complained to 
the North Carolina Synod that his pastor had omitted English 
services.8® Storch, who, according to tradition, could converse 
fluently in five languages, of which four, as appears from his 
journal, were German, French, Latin, and English, probably was 
not inclined to insist on German to the exclusion of English. 
Furthermore, in his theology he was somewhat removed from 
conservative Lutheranism and, for that reason, unlike the pastors 
of the Tennessee Synod, not bound solely to German authors. 


Even Paul Henkel, a native of Rowan County, and his sons, 
Philip and David, the leading spirits of the Tennessee Synod and 
the triple alliance for the protection of the German language, 
while serving congregations in North Carolina, always granted 
English the right of existence. In fact, the first English sermons 
in North Carolina by a German pastor were delivered by Paul 
Henkel in 1787.9° By translating the catechism and compiling an 
English hymnal, he did more to pave the way for English 
churches in this State than any other pastor. Philip, who regu- 


85 Rumple, Reverend Jethro, History of Rowan County, North Carolina (Salisbury, N. C., 
1916, reprint), 45. 

86 Minutes of the North Carolina Synod, 1815. 

87 Griibner, Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in America, 542. 

88 Minutes, 1813. 

89 Minutes, 1815. 

90 [Henkel], Kurze Nachricht, 20. 
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larly preached English, formed the resolution which resulted in 
Schober’s Luther®' and later trusted the book would have a “sal- 
utary effect in all congregations.”®2 David, who probably wrote 
a more facile English than any other German pastor in the State, 
issued English pamphlets and conducted much, perhaps all, of 
his correspondence in English. 


In short, the records testify to the existence of tolerance of, 
rather than antipathy towards, the English language. The ob- 
jective of the proponents of German, who, from the beginning, 
must have regarded German a lost cause in North Carolina, was 
the preservation of German, rather than the extinction of 
English. 


THE ENGLISH PERIOD, 1825— 


In 1825 a member of the North Carolina Synod expressed the 
opinion that “many congregations could be organized in this 
State, if we had several capable English pastors.”®? Since the 
traveling missionary visited only neglected German settle- 
ments,°* it is evident that for some years the Synod was mainly 
concerned about the spiritual welfare of lapsed Lutherans and 
people of German descent. 

The knowledge of idiomatic English at this time was sufficient 
for an appreciation of good literature, since the criticisms of 
some translated catechisms were directed, not only against doc- 
trinal changes, but also against unsatisfactory phraseology.®® 
Of four services conducted on Synodical Sunday in St. Paul’s 
Church in Lincoln County in 1827, three were held in the English 
language.®® One of the last German entries in the records of 
Friedens Church in Guilford County is penned in the following 
crude German: “Communicanten auf den dritten Sondag [sic] 
nacht [sic] Ostern welches [sic] ist den [sic] 28sten [sic] April 
1828.”97 The number of printed English minutes in 1828 and 
1829 equaled the German: three hundred. However, in 1829 


91 Minutes, 1816. 

92 Minutes, 1817. 

93 Minutes, 1825. 

94 Manuscript Report, Rosenmiller to Synod. No date, probably 1830, loc. cit. 

95 Minutes, 1825. 

96 Minutes, 1827. 

987 Friedens Church Record. Parsonage of Friedens Lutheran Church, Gibsonville, N. C. 
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Storch and Daniel Scherer, and in 1830 Schober, were requested 
to translate the proceedings into German,®® evidence that Eng- 
lish had become the official language. 

In the rural districts German still alternated with English 
services, but the business meetings must have been conducted 
mainly in English, since the credentials of the lay delegates from 
Organ Church were written in English.®® When the Missionary 
Society convened in this church in 1831, addresses were, for the 
first time since its organization under an English constitution in 
1828,19° delivered in both languages.!°! At the organization in 
Guilford County in 1831 of the North Carolina Classis of the Re- 
formed Church, eight services, not including a prayer meeting, 
were held, of which five were in English. The minutes were 
printed in English only. While in 1834 German and English 
services were held at Union, Hartman’s, Holshouser’s, Sweis- 
good’s, and Leonard’s churches!®? in Rowan and Davidson 
counties. Rev. Henry Graeber in his message in 1834 raised the 
question, “Could the money expended for German minutes not 
be applied to better purposes?”1°3 The Synod did not share this 
opinion; but in 1837 it excused the president for his failure, on 
account of the lack of funds, to have three hundred of the one 
thousand copies printed in German.!°+ Of the proceedings of 
1837, one thousand copies were ordered printed,!°5 presumably 
only in English. The will of a certain Schollenberger, March 31, 
1837, was the last to be offered for recording in the German 
language in Rowan. Since no mention of the language is made, 
the sermons delivered on Synodical Sunday at St. Paul’s in Ala- 
mance County in 1839 undoubtedly were English, although a Ger- 
man service was held during the week.1°* Perhaps the last Ger- 
man services during a synodical convention in North Carolina 
were held in Beck’s Church in Davidson County in 1849.19? 

98 Minutes, 1829, 1830. 
ee — of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
on ee te a _—— Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
101 MS. Minutes of the Missionary Society of the Evangelical, ete., 1831, loc. cit. 
102 Diary, Samuel Rothrock. No date. [1834], loc. cit. 
103 MS. President’s Report to the North Carolina Synod, 1834, loc. cit. 
104 Minutes, 1837. 


105 Ibid. 


106 Jbid., 1839. 
107 Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1849. One of the two German sermons was de- 


livered by Rev. T. Moser, Flint Rock, N. C. 
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It seems that by 1836 some had forgotten that they were of 
German, rather than Dutch, ancestry. When Martin Van Buren 
became the presidential candidate, the Western Carolinian in- 
formed its German readers that Van Buren was “no Dutchman,” 
such as they were, but that he was “more French than Dutch.”’198 
With a better knowledge of the terms Dutch and German, the 
Whiggish Carolina Watchman later declared, “He is not of Ger- 
man descent at all but a Hollander.”!°9 


By 1838 it was difficult to find buyers, even among the clergy, 
for German theological books. Considerably more than a hun- 
dred volumes, including a few English books, from the library 
of the deceased Storch were ordered to be sold, since “they would 
serve a good purpose if they were sold before they decay and 
the German language with them.”!!° Twice they were offered at 
auction, but each time with so little success that a total of only 
$10.45 was obtained. Even after the late pastor’s son, the Rev. 
Theophilus Stork [sic], had made a selection, between twenty 
and thirty volumes remained unsold.!11 In 1841 the Synod was 
unable to send a missionary, who could officiate also in the Ger- 
man language, to Blakely County, Indiana.!12 In 1843 the presi- 
dent declared that if the German language should continue its 
rapid decline, the records of the first twenty-six years of the 
Synod would soon be useless. “There are but few of us who are 
familiar with the German language. If they die, it will be no 
small matter to obtain the services of one competent to translate 
the proceedings.” 113 

Thus, about one hundred years after the pioneer Pennsylvania- 
Germans had come to North Carolina, the German language had 
almost entirely disappeared. In 1848 the Synod regarded the 
members of the newly-founded “German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri” as “German brethren [who] have not become 
fully Americanized.”!!4 In the homes English religious books 


108 Quoted in the Carolina Watchman, November 15, 1839. 
109 Ibid. 

110 Minutes, North Carolina Synod, 1838. 

131 Jbid., 1839. 

112 Jbid., 1841. 

113 Jbid., 1843. 

114 Jbid., 1848. 
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had supplanted German authors.!15 In 1859 Victor Barringer 
of Cabarrus County wrote: 

I labor under the disadvantage of not understanding the German 
language. . . . I know enough of it to exchange a few ordinary 
words in conversation, but not enough to decipher and translate old 
documents, 116 


In April of this same year, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, composed of recent German im- 
migrants, declared its inability to send a delegate to the Synod, 
because few communicants “have a sufficient knowledge of Eng- 
lish to take part in your deliberations.”’117 

Jane Lindsay, who lives near Rockwell, stated to the writer 
that her old master, George Barnhardt, during the Civil War 
spoke German to his family. Although he spoke only English 
to his slaves, she succeeded in learning to understand German. 
In 1881 “Pennsylvania-Dutch” had almost ceased to be heard 
on the streets of Salisbury, though the accent and the idiom still 
lingered on many tongues.!15 After stating in 1881 that the set- 
tlements on the Yadkin had remained German, the editor of the 
Deutsche Pionier!!® in 1883 wrote that the people gradually had 
forgotten the German language. “Only the German names and 
a number of customs, received from the ancestors, remind one 
of their German descent.”!2® About ten or twelve very old 
members of St. John’s in Cabarrus County were able to speak 
German in 1899, and perhaps as many more could understand 
German.!?1 

The people, as a whole, however, have become so thoroughly 
Americanized in their speech that for more than fifty years they 
have been unable to read the inscriptions on the tombstones of 
their ancestors. While today a student of the English language 
would probably not detect the faintest brogue in the speech of 
even the oldest Germans, he may occasionally hear an expres- 
sion which betrays its German origin. But many long years 


115 Fesperman, Reverend J. H., The Life of a Sufferer. An Autobiography (Utica, N. Y., 


1892), 18 et seq. 

Me Vietor a to D. L. Swain. North Carolina Historical Commission. 

117 Secretary of St. Paul’s to North Carolina Synod. In Archives of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

118 Rumple, History of Rowan County, 46. 

119 Vol. XIII (1881), 312. 

120 Vol. XV (1883), 253. 

121 Steffey, Sidney D., A Brief History of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina (Concord, North Carolina, 1899), 29. 
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elapsed before the Scotch and the English fully realized that the 
Germans were actually able to speak English. One said of 
Simeon J. M. Brown, who late in life began his preparation for 
the ministry: “Though I have examined dozens of candidates 
for the ministry, he passed the best examination on the English 
Bible I have ever witnessed.” 122 


122 Owens, Reverend Robert B., Christ Church, Rowan County (Charlotte, North Carolina, 
1921), 20. 











JOHN C. CALHOUN AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN OF 1824 


By Tuomas Rosson Hay 


The presidential campaign of 1824 is significant because it 
marked the end of an era. The older leaders, who had served 
in the Revolution and who had had a part in the setting up of the 
new country, were passing or had gone into retirement. A 
younger generation was coming to power. Conditions and 
necessities generated by conflict with England had been met suc- 
cessfully, in one way or another. The rise of the new West was 
developing new social and economic forces and new divisions of 
opinion. These changes created tendencies to parochial section- 
alism which were crystallizing political thought and action on 
the subject of slavery and in relation to the basic domestic and 
industrial economy, respectively, of the East, the South, and the 
West. 

Four years previous, in 1820, President James Monroe, though 
“by no means popular,” had been reélected. He was unopposed 
because “no one man [stood] so much above [any other] as to be 
able to unite the public will in his favor.”1 At this time, John 
Quincy Adams, Crawford, Clinton, Clay, and Rufus King were 
the men who might hope to oppose Monroe, but none of them was 
willing to risk his reputation in what would probably have been 
a hopeless opposition. It was expected that all but the last 
would seek the presidential office at the next election in 1824. 

Of those named, Crawford, a Virginian born, though domi- 
ciled in Georgia, was generally considered the “heir apparent.” 
In 1816, at the time of Monroe’s first election, Crawford had 
nearly been the successful candidate. Only the intercession of 
Madison and Jefferson in his favor had assured the election of 
Monroe. John Quincy Adams was another strong contender, but 
his frigid disposition and calculating manner seemed to bar him 
from favorable consideration. Clinton, though able and popu- 
lar, lacked the support of the Albany Regency which controlled 


1 Brown, E. S., (ed.) The Missouri Compromise and Presidential Politics, 1820-1825, from 
the Letters of William Plumer, Jr. William Plumer, Jr., to William Plumer, April 10, 
1820, In Publications of the Missouri Historical Society, p. 49. (Henceforth cited as Plumer.) 
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the nominating caucus in New York. Clay also was popular and 
nationally known, but volatile and uncertain. Rufus King was 
soon to seek an earned retirement. 

Hardly had Monroe been inaugurated for his second term than 
the contest for the succession in 1825 began. Crawford again 
was at first the most promising aspirant and seemed to have the 
best chance for election. However, Adams strenuously contested 
Crawford’s apparent preference. Henry Clay, likewise, aspired 
to the succession. A fourth aspirant, John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, the Secretary of War in Monroe’s cabinet, actively en- 
tered the contest. He was followed a year later by Andrew 
Jackson of Tennessee, the hero of New Orleans, whose fame had 
been kept fresh by subsequent achievements in Florida and in 
the Indian country. Clinton early sought the nomination, but 
events in New York state politics as well as a lack of aggressive 
support outside of New York soon eliminated his name from con- 
sideration. All the candidates, except Crawford, depended for 
success on a preference by the electorate; Crawford, on his part, 
preferred to seek his support from the politicians, acting through 
the various congressional and state nominating caucuses. Here- 
tofore, the caucuses had presented their presidential preference 
to the people and had supported their choice successfully by all 
the devices, devious and otherwise, known to practical politicians. 

As a result of this political activity, even by 1820, “at the very 
apex of the Era of Good Feeling, there existed factional feuds 
between the friends of the leading rival candidates. Each was 
declared to be a genuine Republican with the interest of the 
whole country in view. But there was a wide difference of 
opinion as to what constituted genuine Republicanism; and each 
candidate, though conciliatory in attitude, was regarded as the 
champion of a particular section, group, or policy.” 

Probably in no presidential campaign before or since have so 
many prominent and nationally known candidates been active 
aspirants for the presidential office. Three of them, Crawford, 
Adams, and Calhoun, were Cabinet members; Clay was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the fifth and last entrant, An- 
drew Jackson, was the most distinguished and popular military 


2 Newsome, A. R., “The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Carolina,” p. 59. In 
Manuscript. (Henceforth cited as Newsome.) 
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figure in the country. The campaign, while of necessity one of 
brilliant and distinguished personalities, signalized also impor- 
tant changes in the American political system. No principles of 
national importance were involved. The controversy over 
slavery that was eventually to convulse the country in a flood of 
blood had hardly begun to be manifest; and the system of the 
tariff and internal improvements and of the banks had not 
reached the stage of acute controversy. The question of federal 
control and state rights only occasionally provoked controversy. 
But the “old party lines were dissolving and new parties were 
crystallizing, the system of party management was undergoing 
a transformation, and a movement toward a more complete 
democracy was beginning.”*® There was a growing hostility in 
national politics to party dictation by Washington politicians and 
a desire for more popular and democratic control of the presi- 
dential nominating conventions. These desires eventually 
wrested party control from the politicians and lodged it in the 
electorate acting through the popular nominating conventions, 
thus bringing about fundamental changes in American political 
procedure. The changes help to explain the Democratic tidal 
wave that in 1828 swept Jackson into office and that have since 
characterized other presidential campaigns. 

It was in such a political situation and against distinguished 
and able opponents that Calhoun made his first attempt to secure 
the coveted office of President of the United States. He was 
young, not forty, avhen he began his second term as Secretary 
of War in Monroe’s Cabinet. His record was a brilliant one of 
leadership, of action, and of achievement. As he became stead- 
ily more prominent he came to be numbered among those who 
might be considered as Monroe’s successor. The numbers of 
those struggling to pull him down rapidly increased, with Craw- 
ford as the focus of the hopes of the party or faction known as 
the Radicals and as the one who seemed to have the best chance 
of achieving the succession. Calhoun’s record and charming 
personality were his best assets. He made warm and sincere 
friends of all with whom he came in contact. His record on the 


3 Ramelkamp, C. H., “The Campaign of 1824 in New York,” in Report, American His- 
torical Association, 1904, p. 177. 
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tariff and internal improvements appealed both to the industrial 
manufacturing states and to the voters in the expanding West. 
His hopes rested mainly on his popularity in Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina, the grateful affection of the army, and the ad- 
miration of the young men throughout the country. 


Calhoun’s youth, which seemed to cause a light of uncommon 
lustre to shine on him, was at once an asset and a handicap. 
With his elders his youth coupled with an attributed “want of 
judgment and moderation” were the principal objections. Jus- 
tice Joseph Story wrote: “I have great admiration for Mr. Cal- 
houn. . . . But his age, or rather his youth ... isa 
formidable objection. ” One observer found his“. . . 
manner . . . endearing as well as captivating .. .”; 
another spoke of Calhoun “. whose conversational pow- 
ers charmed all who heard him. . . .” A Senator wrote that 
“. . . Calhoun . . .. is formidably opposed on the ground 
of his youth, his inexperience, his heterodoxy, and his ambi- 
tion. ” One of Calhoun’s colleagues in Monroe’s Cabi- 
net wrote: [Calhoun] is a most captivating character 

[who] wants only what age will give him to assure to 
him, I think, the universal confidence of the nation. = 
Calhoun, himself, was aware of the objection to his youth. He 
wrote a kinsman: “. . . asthereisno . . . objection to 
me but age . . . my chance will finally be the best. . . .’”"4 


sé 
. 


In December, 1821, an acute observer reported that “. . 
The question as to the next President seems to be agitated in 
various newspapers and in different parts of the country with 


%”” 


much zeal. . . .”5 The nomination of William Lowndes of 
South Carolina by a caucus of the South Carolina legislature on 
December 18, 1821, was the opening move for an election that 
would not take place until three years later. This action im- 
mediately brought all of the candidates into the open. Calhoun 


4 Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, Jan. 27, 1821, in Plumer, p. 65; von Holst, H., John C. Calhoun, 
p. 59; Story, Life and Letters of Joseph Story, I, 426, Story to Bacon, Sept. 21, 1823; 
Mrs. W. W. Seaton to her mother, March, 1818, Seaton, Josephine, William W. Seaton—A 
Biographical Sketch, p. 135; Trimble, John Allen, “Memoirs of an Old Politician in the 
National Capital,”” Journal of American History, Ul, 614; Elijah H. Mills to his wife, 
n. d. (18237), Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society, 2d Series, XIX, pp. 37-38; 
Kennedy, J. P., Memoirs of William Wirt, Il, 185, William Wirt to William Pope, Nov. 12, 
1823; John C. Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun, April 14, 1823, in Jameson, J. F., (ed.) “Corre- 
spondence of John C. Calhoun,” Report American Historical Association, 1899, II, 206. 
(Henceforth cited as Calhoun’s Correspondence.) 

5 Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, April 10, 1820, and December 30, 1821, in Plumer, pp. 48, 69. 
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was “waited on by certain Members of Congress from Pennsy]- 
vania and New York [and South Carolina] and requested to be 
considered as a candidate for the Presidency—to which, it is said, 
he consented.”® This early action by some of Calhoun’s sup- 
porters was deprecated by many of his friends as “premature.” 
It was thought “indelicate [of him] to make the first move- 
ment.”? Calhoun had, in fact, been before the country for sev- 
eral months, as some of his friends in Pennsylvania, led by 
George M. Dallas, had nominated him. But, because of the 
partisan character of the meeting, the act was considered more 
as a gesture of confidence and support than as an official nomi- 
nation. 

The situation as it appeared in December, 1821, to a New York 
observer in Washington, was set forth in a long letter to a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly in Albany, in which the writer re- 
marked: “. . . The Presidential question altho’ nothing appears 
on the surface is troubling the waters below and causing many 
undercurrents to set in different directions. Few people speak 
out and even these few seldom speak directly to the point. More 
persons predict who will not be the next president than attempt 
to hazard a conjecture as to who will—Mr. Adams’ friends, I 
believe, have pretty much given him up as a hopeless concern 
and there does not at present appear to be a much fairer pros- 
pect of the success of the Georgia candidate [Crawford]. 
[However] he is the man of the radicals of the South and West 


and . . . we are well satisfied here . . . the current 
begins to set pretty strongly [in Calhoun’s favour] particularly 
from Pennsylvania and the West . . . Mr. Calhoun’s family 


were originally from Pennsylvania and he was educated in Con- 
necticutt and it is supposed his feelings are Northerly which may 
give him some advantage in that part of the Union but which 
will probably operate against him in the South. . . .” The 
same observer wrote a month later: “. . . The State of New 
York must be felt in the next Presidential election. . . . It 


6 National Intelligencer, January 10, 11, 16, and 19, 1822; Meigs, W. M., Life of John 
C. Calhoun, I, 290-291 (henceforth cited as Meigs); Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, January 3, 
1822, Plumer, p. 74; Rufus King to Charles King, January 1, 4, 1822, Works of Rufus 
King, VI, 434-435; Ravenel, St. Julien, Life & Times of William Lowndes, pp. 222, 225; 
Bassett, J. S., Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 831. 

? National Intelligencer, January 19, 22, 1822. 
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is probably the best policy for her for the present to stand aloof 
from the contest. . . . I hope our friends at home will sup- 
port us in this policy by which the State will be placed on higher 
ground than she has been for many years. . . . The mo- 
ment [we are committed] we lose a share of our influence in the 
national councils. The moment a man is married or known to 
be engaged the ladies cease to admire him and set their caps for 
another. . . .8 

At this time, the Southern Patriot remarked “. . . with 
much quaintness, and with a good deal of truth, as regards the 
character, if not the benefit, of the discussion—that, among the 
advantages to be derived from the present early investigation of 
the merits of the candidates for the Presidency, is that ‘they are 
mutually and thoroughly reviled’; so that this necessary part of 
the process in making a President will be over [perhaps] before 
the time of election arrives.”® The predictions contained in this 
observation were realized to the full in the course of the cam- 
paign, but the reviling continued into the next administration. 
From a feeling of trust and confidence, Adams, among others, 
had come to be suspicious of Calhoun’s every move and was “bit- 
terly jealous of his new rival.” By the end of the campaign 
“ . . He spoke of Calhoun as having acted a very seifish 
part. . . .”19 DeWitt Clinton, who soon dropped out of the 
race, was likewise bitter towards Calhoun, as he was towards 
all of his competitors. He wrote that Calhoun had“. . . out- 
raged public sentiment by [his] obstinate claims. - 
Later, after Calhoun had withdrawn, Clinton wrote “. 
Calhoun is acting a treacherous part . . .” and that his policy 
was “base and dishonest. .° . .”!! Calhoun went serenely on 


8R. H. Walworth, from Washington, to Azariah C. Flagg, Member of New York 
Assembly at Albany, December 28, 1821, and January 27, 1822, in Flagg Papers, New York 
Public Library. 

9 Southern Patriot, quoted in National Intelligencer, November 13, 1822. 

10 Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, December 9, 1824, Plumer, p. 121; Meigs, I, p. 291. 

11 John Bigelow, “DeWitt Clinton as a Politician,” Harpers Magazine, L, pp. 417, 569, 
quoting Clinton to Post, April 5, 1822, and July 23, 1824. From Washington, Stephen 
Van Rennselaer wrote Clinton, April 27, 1822: “... Intrigue is the order of the day 
here. Crawford is the favorite at present. Calhoun’s friends have evinced too much 
zeal which has excited suspicion. I am afraid by letter to give you particulars. : 
DeWitt Clinton Papers, X, 42, (Columbia University) ; a year later, Clinton wrote General 
James Wilkinson, then in the City of Mexico: “... There are several avowed candidates 
for the Presidential Chair and some of them are moving heaven and earth to effect their 
objects. . . .” Clinton to Wilkinson, July 29, 1823, ibid., XX, 346. Clinton’s actions puzzled 
some not in , close touch with the political situation in New York. Maxcy wrote Wheaton 
in Albany, Dec. 21, 1823: . « What is the meaning of DeWitt Clinton’s movements? 
Is he to play marplot? Tell Haynes we hold him responsible for Mr. Clinton’s good 
conduct.”” He continued: “... Many of those [in Maryland] who now count for Adams 
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his way, hoping against hope that he could generate sufficient 
sustained popular and political interest in his candidacy to enable 
him to remain in the race with some chance of success. After 
the first burst of activity in the winter of 1821-22, things quieted 
down, most of the maneuvering going on under cover. Calhoun 
wrote his kinsman in South Carolina: “. . . The Presidential 
election continues to be much spoken of, but does not yet pro- 
duce much political excitement. My friends think my polit- 
ical prospect good, in fact better than any other who is 
spoken of... .”’!? 

Throughout the year 1822 each candidate made his prepara- 
tions for presenting his qualifications to the electorate. It was 
in the summer of this year that Calhoun received a somewhat 
unexpected accession of strength and support in the person of 
no less a notable than General Winfield Scott. Consulting his 
own interests and unblushingly flattered by the wily Calhoun, 
Scott early came to the belief that the man for him to back was 
his chief in the War Department. Their relations had been cor- 
dial and friendly and on more than one occasion they had sup- 
ported each other in combating the intrigues of the Radicals act- 
ing under Crawford’s leadership. Scott thought first to resign 
from the army and offer himself as a candidate for Congress 
from his native State, Virginia. Only the fact that he would 
be in competition with one of his best and most loyal friends 
caused him to reconsider the plan.!*? In the fall of the year he 
considered offering himself as a candidate for the office of gover- 
nor of Virginia, but the strength of the opposition candidate 
again caused him to reconsider.!4 Scott was prompted in both 
of these moves by a desire to get himself into a position where 
he might be able to be of direct assistance to Calhoun in his cam- 
paign to attain the Presidency. It was not until several years 
later that Scott learned of Calhoun’s “heartlessness” and willing- 





only want to be convinced that Calhoun is strong elsewhere to declare for him. Give me 
all the information you can. How do you come on? New York is the pivot and we 
have now since the death of Crawford few fears of Clay.”” Swift Papers in U. S. M. A. 
Library at West Point, N. Y. (Henceforth cited as Swift Papers.) The presence of 
this letter in the Swift Papers indicates that Wheaton forwarded it to Swift for his 


information. 
12 John C. Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun, March 19, 1822, Calhoun’s Correspondence, II, 


p. 202. 

18 Adams, John Quincy, Memoirs, VI, pp. 7, 21, entries June 2, 16, 1822. 

14 Scott to 7, October 30, 1822, American Art Association, Lot No, 62, Sale No. 3913, on 
May 16, 1931. 
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ness to make such use as he could of his sincere friendship and 
support.15 

Calhoun likewise seems to have been preferred by Monroe as 
his successor. One of Calhoun’s most active correspondents and 
supporters was none other than Monroe’s son-in-law and private 
secretary, Samuel L. Gouvernour. While in New York City, 
when Congress was not in session, Gouvernour corresponded fre- 
quently with Calhoun concerning his prospects with the poli- 
ticians at Albany and with the people of the State.1° He kept 
Calhoun informed as to what was going on in New York; he 
advised with C. K. Gardner, the editor of The (New York) 
Patriot, which was supporting Calhoun; he advised with Gen- 
eral Scott in reference to Scott’s attacks on Crawford by means 
of anonymous contributions to the Richmond Enquirer under the 
signatures of “Pendleton” and “Whythe.” Scott wrote Gouver- 
nour: “. . . Mr Cn" is confident of success, &, I think, on 
safe grounds. Every day brings to him some powerful new 
support. . . .” And again: “. . . Mr Cn is sanguine & 
I think his chances of success good. . . .”!7 Both Scott and 
Gouvernour with other friends contributed financially to the 
furtherance of Calhoun’s cause. Calhoun also received the ener- 
getic support of the Commanding General of the Army, General 
Jacob Brown, whose correspondence was carried on through his 
aide, John A. Dix.18 

In the summer of 1822, in order to offset the constant attacks 
on him by Crawford’s newspaper, the Washington City Gazette, 
Calhoun and his friends started the Washington Republican, an 
evening newspaper. Thomas L. McKenney, who had only re- 
cently resigned as Superintendent of Indian Trade, when the 


15 Winfield Seott to J. G. Swift, October 24, 1825, Swift Papers; Adams, Memoirs, VI, 
p. 548, entry May 14, 1825. 
16 Letters from April 9, 1823, to November 9, 1823, in “Calhoun-Gouvernour Corre- 
spondence, 1823-1836,” in Bulletin of the New York Public Library, III, pp, 324-327. “Vir- 
ginius” writing to President Monroe, commented with respect to Monroe’s advisers: 


*. |. Public Rumor is even bold enough to say that [Calhoun] is not only your principal 
. . . [His] political principles are more ultra 


adviser, but almost your absolute director. 
than those of Alexander Hamilton himself . . . [but his] brilliant genius is unaccompanied 
by profound judgment. ...” Quoted in Richmond Enquirer, May 14, 1824. 


17 Winfield Scott to Samuel L. Gouvernour, April 8, 21, 1823, im Gouvernour Papers, 


New York Public Library; Richmond Enquirer, April 18, 25, 29, May 5, 13, 20, 23, 30, 1823. 


18 John A. Dix to John W. Taylor, July 25, 1823, and October 9, 
Taylor Papers, New York Historical Society. 


1824, in John W. 
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Factory System was abolished,!® and who was an admiring 
friend of Calhoun, was selected as the editor.2® The first num- 
ber appeared on August 7, 1822. Calhoun was active in secur- 
ing support for the paper and in its editorial conduct. It was 
soon able to neutralize and meet the bitter personal attacks on 
Calhoun constantly being made by Crawford’s organ.?! Within 
six weeks after its first issue Adams wrote: “. . . The Wash- 
ington Republican and City Gazette—War and Treasury Depart- 
ments—are yet in deadly conflict, but with such unequal force, 
all reason, argument and demonstration on one side, and all 
scurrility and billingsgate on the other, that the National In- 
telligencer has been compelled to step in to the relief of the 
Treasury?*—the editors, by some shuffling and equivocating 
paragraphs professing the intention not to meddle with the con- 
troversy; and now by a formal communication . . . from 
the Treasury . . . [attempt] at answering argumentatively 
the Washington Republican . . . Noah, the editor of the 
New York National Advocate, has discovered that some of Mc- 
Kenney’s printed proposals for publishing his paper were trans- 
mitted, franked by the Paymaster and Adjutant General, and 
charges this as a violation of the franking privilege and a fraud 
upon the postoffice. McKenney [admitted the charge and an- 
swered it] . . . The City Gazette makes a great outcry 
about the incident, which is of more importance as it shows the 
intimacy between the War office and the Washington Republican, 
than in any other light . . .’28 McKenney continued as 
49 Sketch of Thomas L. McKenney, Dictionary of American Biography, I, pp. 89-90; 
Way, R. B., “The United States Factory System for trading with the Indians, 1796- 
1822,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VI, p. 234; Bill Abolishing the Factory 
System, passed Senate, May 2, 1822, and passed House of Representatives and approved 
May 6, 1822, Annals of Congress, 17th Congress, Ist Session; James, J. A., “Indian 
Trading House or Factory System,” Magazine of Western History, VII, pp. 32-37; Ameri- 
can State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, pp. 417-428, 513 f. 

20 “Prospectus of the Washington Republican & Congressional Examiner,” dated June 
12, 1822, in National Intelligencer, June 20, 1822; Meigs, I, pp. 276, 294, 297; Adams, 
Memoirs, VI, pp. 60, 63, entries, Sept. 9, 14, 1822. 

21 Mrs. S. H. Smith to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Oct. 12, 1822, in Gaillard Hunt, The First 
Forty Years of Washington Society, p. 160; Calhoun frequently furnished McKenney with 
“reflections” which he was expected to bring out in his own words, John C. Calhoun to 
Virgil Maxcy, Aug. 2, 1822, Maxcy-Markoe Papers in the Library of Congress, quoted 
in Meigs, Calhoun, I, p. 294; Jackson wrote Calhoun that the object of the Washington 
Gazette was “. . . to effect you, and draw the attention of the nation from his [Craw- 
ford’s] corruption and intrigue, his friends well know they can neither justify or defend 
him, and it is plain that this is their course from the game that is played by the red 
jackets through the City Gazzett....’’ Jackson to Calhoun, June 28, 1822, Bassett, J. S., 
(ed.) Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Ill, pp. 164-165. 

22 The National Intelligencer was accused of supporting Crawford because of the large 
volume of business it enjoyed as “public printer.” Washington Republican, Jan. 24, 1824; 


Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 60 
23 Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 66. 
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editor until June, 1823. The paper continued to support Cal- 
houn, though less effectively, until July, 1824, when it was sold 
to and merged with Peter Force’s National Journal, which was 
supporting Adams.?+ 

The important states in the election campaign of 1824 were 
New York, controlled by Van Buren and the Albany Regency; 
Virginia, strongly disposed in favor of Crawford; Pennsylvania, 
which early in the campaign seemed to prefer Calhoun on account 
of his record on the tariff, the United States Bank, and internal 
improvements; North Carolina, which Calhoun thought would 
be “right for him’”;25 and Ohio, which had declared itself for 


Clay and in which Clinton had some following. The electoral 
votes of these five states made up nearly fifty per cent of the 


total. 


24“Mr. Thomas L. McKenney has withdrawn from the proprietorship of the Washington 
Republican having transferred all his right and interest in that establishment to Messrs. 
Richard Haughton & Co.,” National Intelligencer, June 4, 1823; _ McKenney was appointed 
Supt. of Indian Affairs March 11, 1824. T. L. McKenney, Memoirs, Official & Personal, L 
p. 251. Cf. Notice of Sale of the Washington Republican, July 10, 1824, published in 
National Journal in Monroe Papers in New York Public Library. After McKenney’s 
retirement from the Washington Republican it was “edited by an Englishman not yet 
naturalized” until the paper was sold to the National Journal. Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 91. 
“Catallus,” writing from Washington, July 26, 1824, “ . paint[s] a faithful, although 
an unpolished picture” of Washington. Commenting on the various newspapers in Wash- 
ington and their attitudes towards the presidential candidates, he says of the Washington 
Republican: It is “. ..a paper which has labored in its vocation with great ardor and 
earnestness [which] ushered in its feverish existence, under the auspices of Thomas L. 
McKenney, as its avowed editor. He was first known among us as an humble shop- 
keeper in Georgetown; soon, however, from what cause I leave to conjecture, he was 
reduced to the necessity of becoming an ardent suitor for official patronage. By one of 
those fortuitous events which sometimes elevates the most undeserving he was made 
superintendent of Indian Trade, this was effected principally through the agency of a 
man who then had all the influence which the president of a discounting bank, with a 
large capital, might be supposed to possess. For this appointment he was neither indebted 
to his judgment nor his genius. Congress soon thought fit to abolish the office. .. . 
In the meantime, however, our editor availed himself of his connection with a bank to 
obtain monied facilities, whereby he established an intimacy with John C. Calhoun. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance and the knowledge he had acquired of the ambition and 
credulity of the Secretary of War, he by pursuing the same policy, which he had precticed 
with so much success before, induced the Secretary to establish the Washington Republican 
and to afford it his private aid and the patronage of his department. With a hired 
scribbler for his coadjutor, an Englishman named Agg, who before scarcely ever aspired 
beyond the fame of scribbling verses for a periodical newspaper in New York, they 
commenced their work of abuse of all the true and well tried Republicans of the country, 
denouncing them by the odious epithet of radicals, traitors and slaves . . . Deprived of 
[the] support, for which they were indebted to the vain hopes and ambitious views of 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends, they were no longer able to relieve that langour which their 
excess of abuse had produced ... they saw their friends hourly drop away and they 
wondered to find themselves abandoned. In this dilemma they sold out to Peter Force, 
the tool of Mr. John Quincy Adams. ... McKenney is now an humble clerk in the War 
Department, while Agg wanders about the miserable victim of vice and folly. ... Of the 
National Journal (in which is merged the Washington Republican) and its nominal 
editor, Peter Force, I blush to speak; not would I disgrace your paper with a subject 
so unworthy of it, did they not derive some claim to notice from their connections with 
the Secretary of State. ... Let us turn now from such subjects, to that which a virtuous 
mind may contemplate with pleasure and delight... .” “Catallus” goes on to praise the 
National Intelligencer, as a supporter of Crawford, and the Washington Gazette as “an 
old and respectable paper, conducted with great talent, bold, fearless, and independent 
in its tone... [which] came out boldly in defence of Mr. Crawford. ...” Richmond 
Enquirer, July 30, 1824. On Nov. 25, 1823, the Richmond Enquirer noticed the “National 
Journal lately established in the interests of Mr. Adams.” 

25 Calhoun to Swift, Sept. 8, 1823, Swift Papers. 
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In New York, Calhoun with the assistance of General Joseph 
G. Swift, recently resigned as Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army and now Register of the Port gf New York, General 
Winfield Scott, Samuel L. Gouvernour, President Monroe’s son- 
in-law and secretary, Henry Wheaton, and other prominent men, 
started a newspaper which they called The Patriot.26 Calhoun 
and his supporters proposed, in this manner, to concentrate their 
efforts in their campaign to defeat the Crawford“. . . scheme 
of usurping the Constitutional Rights of the People in the choice 
of Electors by means of [the] Caucus. . . . The Van Buren 
men are all in dismay . . .” Wheaton wrote Gouvernour: 


. We whack them on the floor and they are obliged to 


caucus all night to make up for what they lose in the day time. 
It is truly a contest with ‘the Powers of Darkness.’ Hardly a 
man can be found who will avow himself in favor of Craw- 


ford... .”27 

General Swift was very active in the conduct of The Patriot, 
consulting frequently with Calhoun and with the editor. He 
went to Washington early in July, 1823, “to confer with Mr. 
Calhoun and Virgil Maxey, Esq. [and] . . . it was agreed 
that [Swift] should collect materials and publish a pamphlet to 


promote the election of Calhoun. . . .” Swift was also com- 
missioned “to correspond” with prominent men throughout the 


26 Several years earlier, Swift, it appears, had thought well of Crawford as a presidential 
candidate. Crawford had served as Secretary of War for a year or more previous to 
Calhoun’s appointment to that office in October, 1817. In the summer of 1819, General 
Andrew Jackson learned from his aide, James Gadsden, that Crawford was intriguing 
“against Mr. Munroe’s re-election.” It was reported that General Swift, who was Gads- 
den’s informant, “had been very intimate’ with Crawford and that they were “often 
together and on the most friendly footing ...’’ Jackson reported Swift’s information 
to President Monroe, who cautioned him not to rely “too much on Swift, who in a pinch 
might ‘trip.’” Hearing his name had been used, Swift called on Jackson to explain 
Crawford's reported intrigue. The bluff soldier, however, did not give full credence to 
Swift’s explanation and “told him that [he] knew Crawford to be a villain and that [he] 
had made it a rule never to take a rascal by the hand, knowing him [Crawford] to be 
suen ...”’ This experience, supported by Calhoun’s blandishments and flattery, prompted 
Swift to drop further thought of Crawford and to devote himself wholly to Calhoun’s 
interests. Jackson to Gadsden, August 1, 1819, in Bassett, J. S., (ed.) Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson. II, pp. 421-422; Bassett, J. S., Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 290. Cal- 
houn wrote: “. .. the Patriot is established by men who are recognized to be sound 
Republicans, and of great influence in the City [of New York]. I have read the pros- 
pectus. It is excellent in manner and matter...” And again: “... The Patriot gives 
an organ, through which, I trust, the intelligent and virtuous will speak to the State and 
Nation. . . .” Calhoun to Swift, April 29, 1823, and May 10, 1823, Swift Papers; Winfield 
Scott to S. L. Gouvernour, April 8, 21, 1823, Gouvernour Papers. 


27 Henry Wheaton to S. L. Gouvernour, February 3, 1824, ibid. 
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country.*8 Because Calhoun’s candidacy lacked any widespread 
and effective support, either from the politicians or the mass of 
the voters, an effort to create the necessary backing was made 
by setting up supporting newspapers and a widespread corre- 
spondence sent to the newspapers and to prominent men in busi- 
ness and political life. This was carried to such an extent that 
Ritchie, in the Richmond Enquirer, commented editorially: 
“. . . [Though] Mr Calhoun [is] a man of fine genius, of 
much promise, and of great address . . . a regular system 
of puffing has been introduced [to support his candidacy]. 
Quack medicines and lottery offices have not been more active. 
His praise has been elaborately spread over the country in the 
pages of pamphlets. Letters seem to be continually written for 
publication to swell his pretensions and his chances. They write 
from New York that she has turned in his favor. They write 
from Washington that Mr. Crawford is lost because Mr. Clay is 
made the Speaker. They write from Raleigh [N. C.] that Mr. 
Calhoun carries the day because the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives [of North Carolina] is his advocate. . . 

This species of tactics cannot possibly succeed. The enthusiasm 
of [U. S. Army] officers; the zeal of personal friends; panegy- 
rics in the newspapers and the puffs of letter writers, cannot 
prevail upon the people to prefer Mr. Calhoun. If he has the 
seen eat aus “thaumened ‘bens Sohee te te chaie deste af 00h, Canoe to But, 
Nov. 9, 1823, Swift Papers. Calhoun wrote: “. . . Our position is admirable if we know 


how to profit of it. Your correspondence ought to be active now. Make known your 
victory by it. I think the pamphlet ought to be out by the meeting of the [New York] 


legislature at the fartherest. . . .”” Calhoun wrote Dix: “. . . The cause begins to be sup- 
ported as it ought to be in your city [New York] ... [Continuation of this condition] 
can best be effected by correspondence. . .”” Calhoun to Dix, Sept. 28, 1823, quoted in 
Dix, John A., Memoirs, I, p. 66. Another pamphlet addressed to the “. . . Citizens of 


North Carolina’ in November, 1823, supported Calhoun. It was written, either by Swift 
or McDuffie. Cf. pamphlet in New York Public Library. At the time of Swift's meeting 
with Calhoun in Washington in July, 1823, Swift “. . . arranged to correspond. . .”” with 
important politicians in New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Virginia, etc. Swift, 
Memoirs, p. 192. During 1822 and 1823 Calhoun corresponded frequently with Ninian 
Edwards on the establishment of the Washington Republican, the general political situation 
and on the subject of the Mexican mission, to which Edwards was appointed, but from 
which he was recalled on account of the “A B” letters relating to Crawford's conduct in 
the Treasury Department. Edwards, N. W., History of Illinois ... and Life & Times of 
Ninian Edwards, pp. 131, 135, 488-495. In response to Calhoun’s suggestion to Swift to 
“.. . put the pen of some of your Virginia friends in motion in the (Richmond) Enquirer 
in my favor ...”’ [Calhoun to Swift, Aug. 24, 1823, Swift Papers.] a number of articles 
under the signatures “Thomson,” “Roanoke,” as well as those of General Scott, signed 
“‘Whythe,” were collected and issued as a pamphlet captioned “Presidential Elections.” 
In New York Public Library. “Thomson” on Dec. 2, 1823, concludes his advocacy of 
Calhoun’s candidacy: “. .. John C. Calhoun [is] at this day, the most worthy successor 
to the last President [James Monroe] of the revolutionary school...” The New York 
Patriot of Oct. 8, 1823, quotes a toast given at a public dinner, as follows: “John C. 
Calhoun—a political Hercules—may the maturity of his strength be displayed in high 
office. W. H. Crawford—the national psalm singer—bearing a bese part in political 
intrigue—tenor to congressional caucuses, counter to true Republican principles, and 
treble in the suppression of public documents.” 
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best qualifications for the office, these extraordinary exertions 
will be unnecessary; if he has not, they will prove ineffi- 
cient... .”29 

Colonel C. K. Gardner, a veteran of the War of 1812 and a 
former auditor in the Treasury Department, was chosen editor 
of The Patriot and had associated with him Selleck Osborn, a 
former Delaware newspaper editor who had espoused Calhoun’s 
cause. The Patriot commenced publication May 29, 1823, about 
the same time that McKenney relinquished his effective editor- 
ship of the Washington Republican.*° Gardner and Osborn, 
however, did not aid Calhoun much in his contest in New York 
against Van Buren, who was supported by Noah and the National 
Advocate. The Patriot progressively became less effective, and 
the month before the election Gardner returned to his law prac- 
tice and finally reéntered the Federal service as auditor in the 
Post Office Department. Though Calhoun continued his pub- 
licity campaign well into 1824 to secure effective support for his 
candidacy, he received little encouragement from the New York 
electorate. The voters preferred Adams or Jackson, while the 
politicians did what they could to secure a preference for 
Crawford. 

When candidates first began to be considered in the winter 
following Monroe’s reélection, the Cincinnati Gazette, edited by 
Charles Hammond, came out in favor of Calhoun for President. 
In spite of the aggressive support and active partisanship of the 
Gazette and John McLean, who was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral in June, 1823, and who was “said to be a mere tool of Cal- 
houn’s,” not much interest could be generated in Ohio. Clay’s 
strength there, with a second choice in Clinton, soon made it evi- 
dent that Calhoun’s chances were hardly worth an effort to se- 
cure either preference or a favorable sentiment. Though Cal- 
houn’s “conversational powers charmed all who heard him,” and 


29 Richmond Enquirer, Dec. 11, 1823. 

30 Sketches of C. K. Gardner and Selleck Osborn, Dictionary of American Biography, VII, p. 
141, and XIV, pp. 69-70; Osborn had relinquished the editorship of the Delaware Watchman 
at the beginning of 1822. National Intelligencer, Jan. 15, 1822. Senator Elliott of Georgia 
wrote that Calhoun had “. . . seduced from his engagements to advocate Mr. Crawford, the 
editor of The Patriot . . . But this shameful defection . . . has already deprived [Gardner] of 
the principal Republicans of the City of New York and will very shortly consign the paper to 
deserved insignificance . . .” Elliott to Blackshear, Sept. 4, 1822, quoted in Shipp, J. E. D., 
Giant Days or the Life & Times of William H. Crawford, p. 149. Gardner had been an em- 
ployee in the Treasury Department several years prior to assuming the editorship of The 
Patriot. : 
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though McLean, supported by the Gazette, did everything pos- 
sible, it was all to no avail. The Ohio field was soon abandoned 


to Clay.31 

In Virginia, Calhoun’s chances, from the beginning, were 
nearly hopeless, though he struggled hard to establish an effective 
sentiment in his favor. Crawford, supported by Thomas Ritchie 
and the Richmond Enquirer, controlled the caucus and was nomi- 
nated without difficulty. Calhoun’s friends, including Scott, 
made a brave effort to discredit Crawford, but without any suc- 
cess. Here too, Calhoun sponsored a newspaper, The Daily Vir- 
ginia Times; but it was short-lived. Publication commenced 
February 23, 1823, and ceased August 25, because the “editor 
and publisher ... quarreled...,” because of lack of 
funds, and because of the hopelessness of Calhoun’s cause in Vir- 
ginia. Calhoun saw the paper pass with regret, as he thought 
“It could be made a most profitable and useful establishment.” 
Though willing “to stand or fall by my acts,” Calhoun could find 
none “to do [him] justice” in Virginia.* 

Calhoun’s candidacy in Virginia was especially objectionable 
to the State Rights politicians. A letter to the Richmond En- 
quirer of February 12, 1824, gave a fair estimate of the popular 
conception then entertained in the east regarding Calhoun: 
“. . He has no friends in Virginia [said the writer] who will 
rally to the hustings in any of her districts. His kindly manners 
and fine genius may attract a few stragglers here and there to his 
banners, but no considerate Virginian who values the constitu- 
tion of his country will lend himself to the care of an ultra poli- 

31 Rosenbloom, H. E., “Ohio and the Presidential Election of 1824,” Publications Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Association, XX VI, p. 228 ff.; Van Buren to Rufus King, King 
Papers, New York Historical Society. Early in 1823 one of Calhoun’s Ohio supporters 
wrote that he preferred Calhoun “. .. because he is a man of much finer talents... .” 
than Clay. “‘His course has been uniform. No man has supported the policy of internal 
improvements and domestic manufactures with more zeal and ability than Calhoun. In 
his nature he is frank, independent and firm. Against his moral character the slightest 
reproach has never been uttered. Pennsylvania is for Calhoun and will support him 
with all her influence... If Calhoun is elected [President] Pa. will be to him what 
Virginia has been to all our Presidents except one.” John McLean to G. P. Torrence, 
Feb. 12, 1828, Publications Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, II, p. 7; cf. also 
Trimble, J. A., “Memoirs of an Old Politician in the National Capital,” Journal of 
American History, Ul, p. 614, and John McLean to Allen Trimble, Jan. 13, 1823, Old 
Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, X, p. 302. 

82 Calhoun to Swift, Aug. 24, 1823, Swift Papers; an advertisement in the Richmond 
Enquirer of Sept. 12, 1823 “. .. informs the Patrons of the ‘Virginia Times’ and the 
public generally that [the publisher and editor] has made arrangements to resume... 
publication . . .” Signed “S. Crawford.” Evidently the funds were not forthcoming, as 
there is no record of a resumption of publication. On Sept. 30, 1823, a correspondent 
writing to the Richmond Enquirer asked of the Washington Republican: “Why [has] 


he [Calhoun] sent his paper [The Virginia Times] to several persons in this State who 
had never subscribed for it?” 
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tician of the federal school.” Some years afterward, Ritchie 
wrote that he opposed Calhoun because “he went for too radical 
a construction of the Federal Constitution in advocating a Bank, 
High Tariff, and Internal Improvements. ...” In the light of 
Calhoun’s subsequent career, these are, at least, interesting com- 
ments on and illustrations of the changing convictions and actions 
of a leading politician in the middle period of American history.*# 

In North Carolina, the chances for success seemed more favor- 
able than in Virginia. In the spring of 1823, the Western Caro- 
linian, influenced by Charles Fisher, the real director of Calhoun’s 
campaign in North Carolina, stated editorially that “Mr. Cal- 
houn’s chance is equal, at least, to that of any other candidate. 
As to talents and merits, he is second to none whose claims are 
before the public; as to consistency of conduct, and independence 
of action, he stands preeminently above the ‘pontifex maximus’ 
[Crawford] of our worthy friend at Milton.” Several months 
later, Crawford’s organ, the Raleigh Register, characterized Cal- 
houn as a man of high character, integrity, and principles, who 
“at some future day .. . will probably fill the highest station in 
the Union.”’4 By the summer of 1823, Calhoun’s campaign in 
North Carolina was fairly launched. At this period only he and 
Crawford received much mention or attention. The State and 
Congressional elections were looked on as important in that they 
would afford an indication of the degree and extent of Calhoun’s 
popular support. After these elections the newspapers openly 
took sides and there was much discussion of the coming presiden- 
tial campaign, the division being primarily into two camps, Craw- 
ford and anti-Crawford. Until the spring of 1824 Calhoun was 
the chief aggressor and the favorite of the Crawford opposition. 
It was generally recognized, however, that Calhoun’s only hope 
“lay in producing a popular revolution among a citizenship cus- 
tomarily indifferent” to widespread participation in presidential 


88 Letter to Richmond Enquirer of Feb. 12, 1824, quoted in Ambler, C. H., Sectionalism 
in Virginia, p. 128; editorial in the Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 12, 1842, quoted in “Thomas 
Ritchie” in J. P. Branch Historical Papers, Ul, p. 273; editorial Richmond Enquirer, 
Dec. 11, 1823. 

34 Western Carolinian quoted in Newsome, op. cit., p. 65; Raleigh Register, July 11, 
25, 1823, quoted in ibid., p. 63; on July 3, 1821, Calhoun wrote Ninian Edwards thet 


...+I1 am much more attached to principle than promotion...’ Edwards, op. cit., 
488 ; on April 21, 1822, Fisher seemed puzzled as to Calhoun’s plans. He wrote Ninian 
Edwards, from Salisbury, N. C.: But, is Mr. Calhoun certainly a candidate? Is 


it distinctly understood at Washington that such is the fact? I have all along felt that 
Mr. Calhoun had no disposition to decline the use of his name if reasonable prospect of 
suecess presented itself...” Jbid., p. 522. 
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elections. The Crawford forces hoped to carry the State by 
caucus nomination and choice of the electors by general ticket. 
At this time, when the Crawfordites were preparing for the drive 
that they hoped would dispose of Calhoun’s candidacy for good, 
Calhoun was writing General Swift, his campaign manager in 
New York, that “North Carolina I think will be right.”*® 

The whole subject of the method of nomination of a “choice of 
President” by caucus or by popular vote was brought to a head by 
the so-called Fisher Resolutions, which were debated in the 
North Carolina legislature from December 9 to 20, 1823. Craw- 
ford’s supporters won the debate and the resolutions were de- 
feated. The Crawfordites were elated and confident of nominating 
and electing their candidate for President. One of them, Romu- 
lus Saunders, wrote Thomas Ruffin commenting bitterly on Cal- 
houn’s “selfish views” and saying that he “has out spies, who 
bring every body that can be operated upon, to his house which 
is always open to his partisans. . . . I should not be greatly dis- 
appointed should he prove a second Burr...” The struggle 
seemed to narrow to a contest between the Calhounites and the 
people on the one hand and Crawford and the politicians on the 
other. But the situation soon changed rapidly as the movement 
in favor of Jackson gained strength. In reality, the Calhoun 
ticket, formed early in 1824, by a secret committee at Raleigh, 
was not a spontaneous popular movement. Jackson’s nomination 
early in 1824 delivered a blow which destroyed Calhoun’s hopes 
in North Carolina as in the Nation. His supporters very largely 
went over to Jackson.*® 

A recent estimate of Calhoun’s activities in North Carolina at 
this time concludes: “The vigorous campaign waged by the Cal- 
houn organization, the brilliant career and attractive person- 
ality of Calhoun, the unpopularity of Crawford and the caucus, 
and the profound discontent, industrial depression, and spirit of 
revolt were successful in establishing Calhoun as the outstanding 


85 Newsome, op. cit., pp. 66, 74, 76; Calhoun to Swift, Sept. 8, 1823, Swift Papers. 
General Swift’s wife was from North Carolina, where her father and brother were 
prominent and well-to-do local planters. Swift, Memoirs, p. 179. 

386 Newsome, A. R., (ed.) “Debate of the Fisher Resolutions,” reprint in North Carolina 
Historical Review, IV, pp. 428-470; V, pages 65-96, 204-223, 310-328; Newsome, op. cit., 
84 ff.; Saunders to Ruffin, Dec. 29, 1823, Hamilton, J. G. deR., (ed.) The Papers of 
Thomas Ruffin, Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission, I, p. 286; 
Newsome, A. R., (ed.) “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, George McDuffie, and Charles 
Fisher relating to the Presidential Campaign of 1824,” North Carolina Historical Review, 
VII, pp. 577-604; Newsome, op. cit., pp. 109, 127. 
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opposition candidate to Crawford. But Calhoun and his pro- 
gramme were too intellectual to produce popular enthusiasm over 
his candidacy. It is doubtful whether the Calhoun appeal could 
have produced a revolution sufficient to overcome the great ad- 
vantages of Crawford. The replacement of Calhoun by Jackson 
in March, 1824, changed greatly the aspect of the campaign of 
1824 in North Carolina. The People’s ticket then stood in reality 
for the people’s candidate.” 37 

The first public move in the presidential campaign was the 
nomination of Calhoun, “as early as [December] 1821,” by a 
group of his friends assembled in Philadelphia. About the same 
time, as previously mentioned, Calhoun’s friend, William Lowndes 
of South Carolina, was also nominated by a rump caucus of the 
South Carolina legislature assembled in Columbia. As one writer 
has said: “The whole structure of Calhoun’s campaign was 
built around his popularity in Pennsylvania, a partiality due 
largely to his advocacy of doctrines of strong nationalism. His 
strategy required that he put himself in a position to fall heir to 
the strength of John Quincy Adams in New England if Adams’ 
candidacy should fail to make progress. To this end he sedu- 
lously courted Adams’ favor ... [and] So well did he dissemble 
his aims that even the suspicious Adams regarded him for some 
time as a supporter of his own. His discovery that Calhoun had 
been merely trying to use him, merely trying to shoulder him 
out of the way as the outspoken exponent of Nationalism, created 
toward the South Carolinian a hatred little less bitter than that 
later entertained by Jackson... .38 

Calhoun’s most notable sponsor in Pennsylvania was George 
M. Dallas, a rising and ambitious young politician with a long and 
distinguished career ahead of him. He was a son of Alexander 
J. Dallas, Madison’s Secretary of the Treasury and, for a short 
period, acting Secretary of War. Dallas had associated with him 
a number of prominent and wealthy manufacturers, bankers, and 
members of Congress from Eastern Pennsylvania. To place Cal- 
houn’s candidacy effectively before the people of the State, the 
Franklin Gazette, which had just been designated “to publish acts 


37 Newsome, op. cit., p. 164. 
38 Clark, Bennett Champ, John Quincy Adams, p. 182. 
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of Congress” in place of the Democratic Gazette, edited by John 
Binns and supporting Crawford, was used. The editors were 
Richard Bache, a brother-in-law of Dallas and Postmaster at 
Philadelphia, and John Norvell, afterwards the first Senator from 
Michigan.*® This publication aggressively and constantly cham- 
pioned Calhoun’s cause, but could excite little interest in the cen- 
tral and western portions of the State. The editors, probably at 
the suggestion of Calhoun himself, advocated a combination of 
New York and Pennsylvania in his favor. Such a combination, 
in Calhoun’s opinion, would “form the true basis of the general 
administration ... [and] would present a truly substantial foun- 
dation, on which to rear a system of policy, national, durable, and 
prosperous. .. .”’4° 

Except for an occasional attack on Crawford, the Franklin 
Gazette at first had little to say regarding the pending presiden- 
tial campaign, but in March, 1823, it remarked editorially that 
“In a State like Pennsylvania, which, in national politics, has ever 
been characterized by a generous devotion to principle and a 
proud contempt of local aggrandizement or sectional advantage, 
the character of such a man as John C. Calhoun cannot fail to be 
appreciated; and we feel the most assured conviction, that She 
will always be found ready to impart the most substantial demon- 


389 Herman Hailperin in “Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 1820-28," The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History & Biography, L, pp. 195-197; National Intelligencer, Dec. 18, 
1821; Richard Bache (1784-1787) was a son of Richard and Sally Franklin Bache and a 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. He was a stepbrother to William Duane [Cf. Clark, 
A. C., “William Duane,” Records of the Columbia Historical Society, IX, pp. 14-62,] who 
conducted the Philadelphia Aurora after the death from smallpox in 1798 of Richard's 
brother, Benjamin Franklin Bache. Schmidt, O. E., Memorandum of the Bache Family, 
p. 4 f. Richard Bache had been appointed postmaster at Philadelphia, June 26, 1817. 
He had married Sophia Dallas, sister of George M. Dallas and daughter of A. J. Dallas. 
Scharf, J. T., History of Philadelphia, Ill, p. 1812. Because of luxurious living and free 
spending, Bache became involved financially and as a result his paper, The Franklin 
Gazette, was finally forced to suspend publication and he himself was deposed as post- 
master at Philadelphia, being replaced by Sargent, one of his largest creditors. He was 
also heavily indebted to John Norvell, originally publisher and co-editor and after May 
28, 1821, sole editor and publisher. Adams, Memoirs, VI, pp. 42, 245; VII, p. 537. John 
Norvell, born near Danville, Ky., Dec. 21, 1789, was a printer by trade, who came to 
Philadelphia in 1816. In 1818 he became associated with Bache in the publication of the 
Franklin Gazette. After this paper ceased publication, Nov. 19, 1828, Norvell stayed on 
in Philadelphia carrying on his printing business. He moved to Detroit, Mich., in May, 
1832, having been appointed postmaster of that place by President Jackson. He also 
engaged in local and state politics and was the first United States Senator from Michigan 
after its admission to the Union. Senator Norvell died in Detroit in 1850. Biographical 
Dictionary of Congress (1927 edition), p. 1363; Norvell, Freeman, “The History and 
Times of the Hon. John Norvell,” Michigan Pioneer Collections, I1I, pp. 140-147. 

40 Early in 1822 Calhoun wrote his friend Maxcy that the Franklin Gazette “comes out 
[for me] with erent tone.” Calhoun to Maxcy, March 18, 1822, Maxcy-Markoe Papers, 
quoted in Meigs, I, p. 295; editorial Franklin Gazette quoted in National Intelligencer, 
July 11, 1822; Calhoun to Swift, May 10, 1823, Swift Papers. An editorial in the Albany 
Argus, Dec. 5, 1823, commenting regarding the use of newspapers in the campaign, stated: 
“. . . of the several newspapers which have sprung up since the agitation of the question 
of the presidency not any are more bitter or more calumnious, not controlled less by the 
suggestions of ‘delicacy and generosity’ than those devoted to the service of Mr. Calhoun. 
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stration of it.” This endorsement was followed a few weeks 
later with the “. . . prophecy that John C. Calhoun is destined to 
be the next chief magistrate of the Union... .”’4! 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1823 the Franklin Gazette 
continued to “puff” Calhoun and to depreciate his adversaries, 
especially Crawford. At the same time an extensive correspond- 
ence was carried on by Calhoun and his supporters with political 
leaders in Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania. In March, 
1823, thinking to sound out Jackson, Calhoun wrote: “. . . I find 
few men with whom I accord so fully in relation to political affairs 
as yourself... .” Their disapproval of the conduct and methods 
of the other candidates was mutual and both shared a common 
antipathy for Crawford, of whom Jackson had written: “... As 
to William H. Crawford you know my opinion. I would support 
the Devil first.” At this time Calhoun thought “. .. The prospect 
is certainly bright .. . ,” but several months later his “prospect 
[was only] very fair.” He desired a coalition with Adams, say- 
ing: “. .. I stand wholly on my own basis, and shall continue so 
to stand. The prospect is good.” In spite of strenuous efforts, 
Crawford and Adams at first made little progress in Pennsy]l- 
vania. At the time of Crawford’s illness in the fall of 1823, Cal- 
houn wrote Dallas: “. .. Crawford is certainly down without the 
hope of rising... .’’42 

Just when all signs seemed favorable, much to Calhoun’s dis- 
may, Jackson’s pretensions began to assume menacing propor- 

41 Franklin Gazette, quoted in Richmond Enquirer, March 28, April 8, 1823. 

42Calhoun to Jackson, June 28, 1822, July 31, Aug., 1823, Bassett, J. S., (ed.) 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Ll, pp. 164-165, 1938, 208; Jackson to Gadsden, Dec. 
6, 1821, Bassett, J. S., Life of Andrew Jackson, pp. 327, 336; Calhoun to Stanly, July 20, 
1828, Calhoun’s Correspondence, il, p. 210; Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun, Sept. 28, 1823, and 
Jan. 20, 1824, ibid., II, pp. 214, 217; A. L. S. Calhoun to GM. Dallas, n. d. (Fall of 
18237), courtesy of Walter R. Benjamin, New York City. The Albany Argus, July 1, 
1828, quoted an editorial from the Nashville (Tenn.) Gazette, captioned “Political Horse 
Racing and Presidential Contest,” as follows: “. ..as to Calhoun, he is a mere colt— 
searcely bridle-wise. His former performances have given no reputation—and the know- 
ing ones were astonished at the rashness of his keepers in placing him in competition 
with such tried speed and bottom. He is ‘tis true a sprightly, lively looking colt, but he 
has not one of the marks or points of the first rate. His backers frequently indicated a 
disposition to withdraw him and venture their funds on the Adams; but in their councils 
‘madness ruled the house’ and he appeared upon the course a candidate for dominion .. . 
About this time, on October 5, 1823, Virgil Maxcy wrote Swift a long letter commenting 
on the favorable turn events seemed to be taking. He thought “... The good cause 
seems to be gaining ground everywhere in Ohio, in Alabama, in North Carolina and in 
New England .. .” particularly emphasizing the favorable situation in the lest two 
named localities. Maxcy quoted at length from letters received from Wil'iam Gaston in 
North Carolina and Lemvel Williams eof New Bedford, Mass. He went on to suggest “an 
exchange” of The Patriot with the Maryland Republican as being “very desirable.” He 
also sugested that Swift’s forthcoming pamphlet, Principles not Men (7), be forwarded 


to him “for distribution” in Maryland. Maxcy concluded with the request that Swift 
write “as strong a letter as you can write with truth in relation to the prospect in New 


York.” 
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tions. “... The effervescence which had been excited in Penn- 
sylvania in favor of Jackson . . .” did not subside, as Calhoun and 
his supporters thought it would, but instead gained form, sub- 
stance, and strength with each succeeding political gathering. 
By the fall of the year it had assumed a definite and threatening 
character. Political leaders in Pennsylvania came to share the 
opinion of a Virginia observer, who wrote the Richmond En- 
quirer: “... Iam very much at a loss to know upon what grounds 
Mr. Calhoun can be supported for the Presidency ... [To] com- 
pare Calhoun’s services . . . with Jackson’s is absurd. . . . Give me 
one... who will be faithful... .” Though Calhoun did not lack 
for supporters, the Jackson movement grew like a snowball. In 
spite of the evidence accumulating to the contrary, Calhoun could 
still write the faithful Swift: “. .. You may rest assured the 
cause is safe. We can give them New York and still beat them 
with ease. Pennsylvania is as firm as a rock. ... We feel the 
fullest assurance that [her] choice will be such as we desire. . . .” 
At the time Calhoun was writing this reassuring letter, the mem- 
bers of Congress from Pennsylvania were issuing a call for a 
meeting of Democratic Republican citizens of Pennsylvania to 
nominate a candidate for the presidency.** 

On February 14, 1824, a Republican caucus of the Radicals met 
in Washington and nominated Crawford for President and Albert 
Gallatin of Pennsylvania for Vice President.44 On February 18th, 
at a Philadelphia Town Meeting, Dallas, Calhoun’s ardent sup- 
porter, in order to preserve his own leadership in Pennsylvania, 
threw his support to Jackson by reading a resolution nominating 
Jackson for President and Calhoun for Vice President. This 
defection, which had been impending for several months, brought 
dismay to Calhoun; but worse was yet to come. Ten days later, 
at the Harrisburg convention, Calhoun’s last hopes were dashed 
to the ground. By a unanimous vote, Jackson was again nomi- 
nated for President and Calhoun for Vice President. Calhoun 
wrote his friend Maxcy: “. .. The movement at Philadelphia 
was ... unexpected. ... It has produced the greatest excitement. 


43 Maxcy to Garnett, Nov. 16, 1823, quoted in American Historical Review, XII, p. 601; 
“Henry” to editor Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 16, 1823; Calhoun to Swift, Jan. 25, 1824, 
Swift Papers; “Circular” dated Jan. 6, 1824, quoted from Franklin Gazette in National 
ag Jan. 14, 1824; “A Virginian’ in re “Circular,” in Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 
20, 1824. 

44 National Intelligencer, Feb. 18, 1824. 
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. .. Had Penna. decided favorably [for me] the prospect would 
have been most fair. Taking the United States together I never 
had a fairer prospect than on the day we lost the State... .” 
Because of this action of Pennsylvania, the National Intelligencer 
commented editorially: “. . . Mr. Calhoun will no longer be 
pressed upon the country. .. .”45 One observer who knew Cal- 
houn and his family intimately recorded: “Mr. Calhoun... will 
live, I suspect, quite retired for the rest of the session. He does 
not look well and feels very deeply the disappointment of his 
ambition. . . .” It is also evident, from his correspondence, that 
the effort to secure the nomination for President had imposed 
a strain on his financial resources. On more than one occasion 
he mentioned the burden of expenses. *® 


Reluctantly, Calhoun accepted the verdict. As early as the 
summer of 1823, one of his Ohio friends had written: “. . . It 
must be admitted that [Calhoun] is the choice [for the Vice 
Presidency] of almost every man in the country....” Calhoun’s 
“enthusiastic friend and follower,” John McLean of Ohio, had 
also urged him to withdraw from the contest for the presidency 
and to concentrate his efforts to secure nomination and election 
to the office of Vice President. Other friends and supporters, 
including the Franklin Gazette, counseled acceptance of the ver- 
dict of the Pennsylvania conventions. But DeGrand, the editor 


45 Resolution of G. M. Dallas, National Intelligencer, Feb. 23, 1824; cf. also ibid., March 
1, 10, 11, 1824; Report of Harrisburg Convention, ibid.. March 15, 1824, and Richmond 
Enquirer, Feb. 26, 28, 1824; Calhoun to Maxcy, Feb. 17, 1824, Maxcy-Markoe Papers, 
quoted in Meigs, I, p. 307, and Bassett, J. S., Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 334; Washington 
Republican quoted in National Intelligencer, March 16, 1824. A Calhoun supporter who 
attended the Harrisburg convention wrote as his opinion that ‘“‘as Jackson’s friends were 
encreasing every day [the Calhoun adherents] thought it the most prudent course to join 
the strongest party. Having decided on this they publickly and promptly abandoned Mr. 
Calhoun and swore fealty to General Jackson. . . You will see too with how little ceremony, 
a genuine Phila politician [G. M. Dallas?) will abandon a sworn friend and go over to 
the enemy. ...” John Robertson to R. S. Garnett, Feb. 29, 1824. A. L. S. courtesy 
Walter R. Benjamin, New York City. Several weeks later the same observer again 
wrote: “... Had it not been therefore, from the instructions given at some of the 
county meetings, and the extraordinary desertion of Dallas from Calhoun, this gentleman 
would probably have been nominated as the Penna candidate ... Altho Penna _ there- 
fore is now seemingly pledged to support Jackson . .. yet I am fully persuaded that, if 
in the course of the summer, his election should appear doubtful the leaders of the party 
would desert him with as little ceremony as they lately deserted Calhoun...” In con- 
nection with Jackson’s nomination Robertson continued: “. It is now said that 
letters received from Washington [indicate] that Jackson and Calhoun had come to an 
understanding on the subject; that Calhoun is to receive their united support for the 
Vice Presidency, and to succeed General Jackson at the end of four years. All I shall 
say is, that if Jackson has made such a bargain as this, and I hardly think his friends 
would make such a one without his knowledge, he is not the kind of a man, which they 
have hitherto represented him to be. For my own part, the accounts we hear of him 
are so contradictory, that I do not [know] what to think of him...” Robertson to 
Garnett, March 7, 1824, ibid. 

46 Mrs. S. H. Smith to Mrs. Samuel Boyd, April 11, 1824, Smith, The First Forty Years 
of Washington Society, p. 164; Calhoun to Swift, Oct. 30, 1823, Swift Papers; Calhoun 
to J. E. Calhoun, Sept. 28, 1823, Calhoun’s Correspondence, II, p. 213. 
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of the Boston Weekly Register, questioned the advisability of 
Calhoun’s standing for the Vice Presidency. In January, 1824, 
he wrote General Dearborn on the subject, saying: “. . . The 
Senate is a body of old men... . Is it fit and proper to place a 
gentleman, comparatively young, as Mr. Calhoun is, over their 
shoulders, to preside over them? There is very little deliberation 
in the Senate. .. . The Vice Presidency . . . would be too much like 
laying him over the shelf. . . .” DeGrand preferred Jackson, 
because he was older, as Vice President, with Adams or perhaps 
Calhoun as President. Calhoun, however, was still young and he 
would himself be the “heir apparent” to Jackson by the combi- 
nation now made. Though he had criticized similar methods by 
his opponents, Calhoun had built his hopes on the politicians; 
Jackson’s strength was with the people.*7 

If the affairs in New York in the winter of 1823 could have 
been so managed as to bring about a strong declaration in favor 
of Calhoun, it would have heartened his supporters elsewhere. 
Perhaps Pennsylvania would not have dropped him so soon, if at 
all; North Carolina, where the contest with Crawford for a time 
seemed close, might have declared, contingently at least, for Cal- 
houn. The debate on the Fisher Resolutions was ably conducted 
by Calhoun’s supporters. With the help of a favoring commit- 
ment by New York, North Carolina also might have been held in 
the Calhoun camp. Ohio, though for Clay, might have been 
delivered to Calhoun, if he had had sufficient positive support 
elsewhere. This would have left Virginia standing fast for 
Crawford and New England for Adams. These speculative ifs 
are at least interesting to contemplate, though Calhoun’s chances 
of election in 1824 were probably never very good, especially 
after the Jackson movement got under way. Had Calhoun been 
elected President in 1824, the course of American history in the 
Middle Period and later, undoubtedly, would have been substan- 
tially affected and changed. 

During the remainder of the campaign Calhoun endeavored to 
hold a middle of the road course as between Adams and Jackson. 


74 Thomas Finley to James Findlay, May 24, 1823. Publications Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, I, p. 67; Weisenburger, F. P., “John McLean, Postmaster General,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII, p. 23 f£.; DeGrand to General Henry Dearborn, 
Jan., 1824, quoted in Magazine of American History, VIII, pp. 29, 31; Bassett, J. S., Life 
of Andrew Jackson, p. 334; “A Democratic Republican” to the editor, Richmond En- 
quirer, Sept. 9, 1823. 
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He believed Crawford to be out of the race; he had never consid- 
ered Clay and DeWitt Clinton as any more than hopeful candi- 
dates. But as between Jackson and Adams, he must be prepared 
to produce a clear record of support, whichever was elected, 
though he seemed to prefer Jackson. As matters turned out, his 
course was a wise one. Jackson received the largest number of 
electoral votes, but Adams won the coveted office by the vote in 
the House of Representatives and the support of Clay. The con- 
troversy with Jackson was of a later date and had no reference 
to the presidential campaign of 1824. Van Buren, on his part, 
was not reconciled to the result. Wheaton, one of Calhoun’s New 
York supporters, wrote Samuel L. Gouvernour, Monroe’s son-in- 
law, shortly after the election: “. .. Van Buren looks like a wilted 
cabbage ... [but his] intrigues will not cease as long as there is 
the slightest glimmering of hope... .”48 

This presidential campaign of 1824 distinctly marks a turning 
point in Calhoun’s career. Back of him lay a record of success 
in the national interest; ahead was that unique and enigmatic 
course of sectional leadership and thwarted ambition. To the 
end he was an arresting figure, a capable and dynamic leader, 
increasingly withdrawing from the world of reality into the realm 
of speculative thought and dialectical argument. It is an inter- 
esting speculation as to what extent Calhoun’s future course was 
influenced and determined by his failure in this campaign and its 
aftermath of vice presidential immolation and personal contact 
with Jackson. Was he driven into an introspective inferiority 
complex as a result of his disappointment and thwarted ambition, 
or did he make a free choice? 

The campaign likewise marked the lowest ebb of Calhoun’s 
political ethics. He seemed to have the “heartlessness and finesse 
of a deep politician,” who appeared to use men only to discard 


48 Calhoun urged to support Adams, J. A. Dix to John W. Taylor, Oct. 10, 24, Nov. 8, 
11, 24, 1824, John W. Taylor Papers; Dix to S. L. Gouvernour, Feb. 9, 1825, Gouvernour 
Papers; Calhoun’s support of Jackson, J. A. Dix, Memorandum, Feb. 20, 1825, Washing- 
ton, “prepared in order to guard against any misrepresentation” as to Calhoun’s attitude 
towards Adams and Jackson. Dix wrote that Calhoun “. .. always held the strongest 
language in relation to his resolution of neutrality ...” This Memorandum, written in 
February, 1825, was not made known to Calhoun until Sept., 1828, who, at that time, 
was privileged to use it “. .. whenever it may be necessary to repel any unfounded 
imputations in relation to the matters which it treats.”” Cf. endorsement on Mem». made 
by Dix, Nov. 17, 1828, Dix, Memoirs, Il, pp. 309-313; Wheaton to Gouvernour, Nov. 21, 
1824, Gouvernour Papers; the Richmond Enquirer accused the Calhoun papers, particu- 
larly the New York Patriot and the Washington Republican, of going over to Jackson both 
directly and by suggestion. See Richmond Enquirer from Feb. 15 to April 15, 1824, par- 
ticularly March 2, 4, 6, 9, 26, and April 6, 1824. 
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them once they had served his purpose and could no longer be 
of use to him. Throughout, he appears as a scheming politician 
who lacked “judgment and moderation,” intent primarily on his 
own personal advancement to the highest post in the land.*® He 
was not loath to attack Crawford in the conventional manner of 
the politician, accusing him of corrupt dealings with the banks 
and with other disgraceful transactions. The “A B Plot,” as the 
charges were called, in the end was detrimental to Calhoun. In 
any case such methods did not help him any. As a counter-attack 
Crawford and his friends tore the lid off the so-called scandal of 
the Mix contracts and endeavored to make it appear that Calhoun 
was responsible. The administration of the War Department was 
represented as having been extravagant and inefficient; the In- 
dian Trade department was declared an unnecessary extrava- 
gance; and Calhoun’s friend, McKenney, was investigated, but, 
in the end, exonerated. Adams, on his part, came to see Cal- 
houn’s hand in almost every case in which he (Adams) did not 
have his own way, and declared that Calhoun would ruin himself 
by his “hurried ambition.” Whatever the justice of these and 
other charges, Calhoun’s conduct and actions in the campaign 
hardly improved his prospects, notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions favorable to his success were never present. As 
von Holst has written: “. ..No sincere friend of Calhoun’s can 
look quite undismayed upon this chapter of his public life. The 
presidential fever, that typical disease, which has proved fatal to 
the true glory of so many statesmen of the United States, per- 
meated the very marrow of his bones. His ambition did not 
betray him into any dishonorable act, but his eye became dimmed 
with regard to the public weal, because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the fatal consideration, what effect his course would 
have upon his standing as a candidate, entered more or less into 
every question. .. .”5° 

The campaign was a sectional one without any clearly defined 
sectional issues. The five principal candidates lived on the arc 
of a circle from Adams in New England to Clay in Kentucky, 


48 Winfield Scott to Swift, Oct. 24, 1825, Swift Papers; Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, Jan. 27, 
1821, Plumer, p. 64. 

50 Meigs, I, p. 295; Franklin Gazette, quoted in National Intelligencer, April 26, 1823; 
Young, F. P., “John C. Calhoun as Secretary of War,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
XIII, pp. 297-337; Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 60; Plumer, Jr., to Plumer, Dec. 3, 1823, 
Plumer, pp. 85-87; Hunt, John C. Calhoun, p. 51; von Holst, John C. Calhoun, p. 57. 
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Jackson in Tennessee, Crawford in Georgia, and Calhoun in 
South Carolina. It soon became intensely personal, however, 
especially as between Crawford and the other candidates. All 
aspirants thought to advance their individual candidacies by 
attacking and depreciating Crawford. In spite of these constant 
attacks, Crawford, who from the first was the leading contender, 
managed to stay in the race, though eventually he lost popularity 
for two reasons. He was the selection of what had come to be 
the odious and unrepresentative Congressional caucus; in fact, 
throughout the campaign, he pinned his faith on the political 
caucus of whatever hue. In the midst of the campaign he fell an 
unfortunate victim of a stroke of paralysis that was all but fatal. 
As Calhoun and Crawford lost ground, the drift toward Jackson 
gained in momentum, until at election time the choice, patently, 
lay between Adams and Jackson. Calhoun played safe and won 
the vice presidency ; and, though for many years to come he still 
hoped to attain the prize, he was never again so close to realizing 
his ambition as in the spring and summer of 1823. New prob- 
lems were arising and new divisions along rigid sectional and 
social lines were taking place. Out of the election of 1824 came 
a new alignment of parties, men, and measures. The period 
distinctly marks the transition from an old era to a new one. 
Calhoun was one of the most important and forceful leaders of 
this new era. The impress of his thought and actions was deter- 
minative for many years and has left its mark on American life 
and thought, even to this day, one hundred years since. 











JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1746-1934 


Compiled by D. L. Corsrrr 


The charters! of 1663 and 1665 granting Carolina to the Lords 
Proprietors gave these eight men positions in judicial matters 
similar to the king’s in England. In 1669 the Fundamental 
Constitutions? were adopted, which provided for an ample judi- 
cial system. Each proprietor was to preside over a court, if 
present, with the oldest proprietor presiding over the Palatine 
court, the highest in the colony. The other courts were the Chief 
Justice’s Court, the Constable’s Court, the Admiral’s Court, the 
Treasurer’s Court, the High Steward’s Court, the Chamberlain’s 
Court, and the Chancellor’s Court. Other and lesser courts were 
also provided for. 

The Fundamental Constitutions were too extensive in scope for 
practical purposes in the undeveloped and sparsely settled colony. 
Thus they could not be put fully in operation. However, certain 
features were workable and were adopted. 

Each county—and there were to be eight—was to have a coun- 
ty court. These county or assize courts were to have itinerant 
judges who should hold courts the first Mondays in February, 
May, August, and November. Also each county was to be 
divided into four precincts, and each precinct was to have a pre- 
cinct court. These precinct courts were to be presided over by 
a steward and four justices of the peace, and were to be held the 
first Mondays in January, April, July, and October. These pre- 
cinct* courts—later called Pleas and Quarter Sessions—continued 
to be held until the adoption of the Constitution of 1868. 

The county court evolved into what was later called the Gen- 
eral5 or Grand Sessions Court. It was an appellate court of the 


1 Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, pp. 20-33, 102-114 (hereafter this will 
be cited as C. R.) 

2 State Records of North Carolina, Vol. 25, p. 123 ff. (hereafter this will be cited as 
S. R.);: C. R., Vol. I, p. 188 ff. 

8 The oldest Precinct Court Minutes the compiler has seen is from Perquimans County 
and is dated 1689-1693. It is in possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

4In 1739 an act was passed changing the precincts to counties. S. R., Vol. 23, p. 126. 

5 The oldest General Court Minutes the compiler has seen is dated 1693 and is in the 
possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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Pleas and Quarter Sessions and was held in the Albemarle section 
until 1746, when it was moved to New Bern.® 

In 1738 a court of assize? or district court was established, 
which held sessions at Bath, New Bern, and New Town—Wil- 
mington. In 1746 the General Assembly repealed the act of 1738 
and established the Edenton, Wilmington, and Edgecombe dis- 
trict courts. In 1754 another act® was passed establishing five 
district courts, as follows: New Bern, Edenton, Edgecombe, Wil- 
mington, and Salisbury. The laws relative to judicial districts 
were amended and the number of districts increased as the 
growth of the State required until by 1790 there were eight 
districts divided into two ridings of four districts each. In 1806 
an act was passed redistricting the State and establishing a 
Superior Court in each county. 

The judicial districts which were first established in 1746” 
have grown from three to twenty. The last act redistricting the 
State was passed in 1913. 


6 The General Court had been held at Edenton approximately thirty years, and prior 
to that time it had been held in individual homes. The act moving the court from Edenton 
to New Bern also moved the administrative department of the government. S. R., Vol. 
23, p. 252. 

7S. R., Vol. 23, p. 127. The caption of the act reads, “‘An act for appointing circuit courts, 
and for enlarging the powers of the county court.”” The North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission has a docket of this circuit or assize court, 1739-1740, which was held at Bath for 
the counties of Hyde and Beaufort, at New Bern for the counties of Craven and Carteret, 
and at New Town—Wilmington—for the counties of New Hanover, Bladen, and Onslow. 

8S. R., Vol. 25, p. 274. 

9The compiler has used this date as the date when the first judicial districts were 
established because the first complete law available relative to judicial districts was passed 
that year. It is true there were district or assize courts prior to that date as proven by 
the docket of the court of assize held at Bath, New Bern, and New Town—Wilmington. 
But, only the caption of the law is available, and since this docket of the assize has 
no record dealing with Bertie, Tyrrell, Edgecombe, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Chowan, and 
Currituck counties, this date has been selected as the starting point. 
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JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 17461 


Genera Covrt.2 New Bern. 2nd Tuesdays in March and September. 
Epenton® District. Edenton. 2nd Tuesdays in April and October. 
Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and Tyrrell. 
Epeecomee® District. Edgecombe Courthouse.4 4th Tuesdays in 


April and October. 


Edgecombe, Granville, or any counties established west of Gran- 


4 


ville, Northampton, and Orange.® 
Witmineton® District. Wilmington. 2nd Tuesdays in May and 
November. 
Bladen, New Hanover, and Onslow or any counties established 
westward or southward of Onslow. 
New Bern Disrricr.6 New Bern. 2nd Tuesdays in March and 
September. 


Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Hyde, and Johnston. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 17547 


New Bern District. New Bern. 3rd Tuesdays in March and Sep- 
tember. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Hyde, and Johnston. 


Epenton District. Edenton. 2nd Tuesdays in April and October. 
Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and Tyrrell. 


1 The Laws of 1746, Chap. 2, established Edenton, Edgecombe, and Wilmington districts, 
and provide! that all counties not specifically included in those districts would carry their 
cases to New Bern. These district courts were called “‘court of assize, Oyer and Terminer, 
and General Gaol Delivery,” and were held twice each year. This act also removed the 
General and Chancery courts from Edenton to New Bern. Vol. 23, p. 252. Section VII 
of the act states, “And be it further enacted, ... that all Writs, Plaints and Process 
whatsoever, shall, as heretofore, be issued out, commenced and filed in General Court at 
New Bern aforesaid, and all the Pleadings and Proceedings thereon shall be carried on 
and transacted in the said Court, until the Cause, shall be at issue; and when such Causes 
shall be at issue full Power and Authority is hereby given to the said Court to issue out 
a Writ of Nisi Prius Record of the Proceedings and Pleadings in all Actions to the proper 
Place for the trial of the Issue before appointed for that Purpose. ...” Section IV of 
the act states “And be it further Enacted, that the said Chief Justice or Justices of 
Assize, shall, upon the said Transcript of the Record, certify under his or their Hands 
and Seals the Verdict of the Juries, and the whole Proceedings had thereupon, and to 
return or cause the same to be returned and filed in the General Court Office in New Bern 
aforesaid.” 

2 This was really the appellate court and was presided over by the Chief Justice and 
three Associate Justices. 

3 Presided over by the Chief Justice. 

4 This courthouse was located in the present town of Enfield. W. C. Allen, History of 
Halifax County, pp. 11, 12. 

5 Orange County was established in 1752. S. R., Vol. 23, pp. 383, 390; Vol. 25, p. 256. 

6 “And be it further Enacted, by the Authority aforesaid, That the Issues in all Actions 
and Plaints whatsoever, where the Visne is laid in any other County than before men- 
tioned, and all Prosecutions for Criminal Matters, where the Fact in the Indictment is 
laid to be committed in any other County than before mentioned [those listed in other 
districts], shall be heard and tryed at the General Court to be held at New Bern.” S. R., 
Vol. 23, p. 252. 

7 These courts were called by the “Name of the Supreme Courts of Justice, Oyer and 
Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery of North Carolina,” and were presided over by the 
Chief Justice and three other Justices. There was no time specified for the duration of 
this act. S. R., Vol. 25, p. 274. 
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EpexcomsBe District. Courthouse at Enfield—Halifax.® 1st Tuesdays 
in May and November. 


Edgecombe, Granville, and Northampton. 
Sauissury District. Salisbury. 4th Tuesdays in May and November. 
Anson, Orange, and Rowan. 
Witmineton District. Wilmington. 4th Tuesdays in February and 
August. 
Bladen, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 17609 

Epenton District. Edenton. 20th days of May and November. 

Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Hertford, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and 
Tyrrell. 

Hautrax District. Halifax. 1st days of March and September. 
Edgecombe, Granville, Halifax, Johnston, Northampton, and Orange. 

Sauisspury District. Salisbury. 22nd days of March and September. 
Anson and Rowan. 

Witmineton District. Wilmington. 15th days of April and October. 
Bladen, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


New Bern District. New Bern. 30th days of April and October. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, and Hyde. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 1762-641° 
Epenton District. Edenton. 20th days of May and November. 


Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Hertford, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and 
Tyrrell. 
Haurrax District. Halifax. 1st days of March and September. 
Edgecombe, Granville, Halifax, Johnston, Northampton, and Orange. 
Sauispury District. Salisbury. 22nd days of March and September. 
Anson and Rowan. 





8 The Courthouse was moved from Enfield to Halifax in 1758. S. R., Vol. 23, p. 490. 

® This act stipulated that the court should be known by the name of the “Superior 
Court of Pleas and Grand Sessions, for the district in which the same was held,”’ and was 
to be presided over by the Chief Justice and three Associate Justices. The last section of 
the act reads, “Provided always, That if his Majesty shall not give his Royal Allowance 
and Confirmation of this Act within the Space of Two Years after the Tenth Day of 
November next [1760]; that then, and from thenceforth, the same shall be null and 
void, and the several Powers and Authorities therein contained cease and determine; any- 
thing therein contained to the contrary notwithstanding.” S. R., Vol. 25, p. 433. 

10 The name of the court under this act was the “Superior Court of Justice for the 
District.” Each court was presided over by the Chief Justice and one Associate Justice 
resident in the district, except the Salisbury District, which because of the remote distance 
was allowed an assistant judge to the Chief Justice who could hold court in the absence 
of the Chief Justice. This act was to remain in force for two years after the first day 
of January, 1763. S. R., Vol. 23, pp. 550, 563, 632. Im 1764 the act was amended so 
that the Chief Justice could hold court in the districts without the assistance of the Asso- 
ciate Justices. Jbid., Vol. 23, p. 6382. 
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Witmineton District. Wilmington. 15th days of April and October. 
Bladen, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


New Bern District. New Bern. 2nd days of May and November. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, and Pitt. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 17671! 


Sauispury District. Salisbury. 5th days of March and September. 
Anson, Mecklenburg, Rowan, and Surry.!? 


Hitissoro District. Hillsboro. 22nd days of March and September. 
Granville and Orange. 


Haurrax District. Halifax. 8th days of April and October. 
Bute, Edgecombe, Halifax, Johnston, and Northampton. 


Epenton District. Edenton. 25th days of April and October. 
Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Hertford, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and 
Tyrrell. 


New Bern District. New Bern. 11th days of May and November. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, and Pitt. 


Witmineton District. Wilmington. 27th days of May and No- 
vember. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 177318 


Sauissury District. Salisbury. 5th days of March and September. 
Anson, Guilford, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, and Tryon. 


Hutszoro District. Hillsboro. 22nd days of March and September. 
Chatham, Granville, Orange, and Wake. 


Hatirax District. Halifax. 8th days of April and October. 
Bute, Edgecombe, Halifax, and Northampton. 


Epenton District. Edenton. 25th days of April and October. 
Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Hertford, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and 
Tyrrell. 


11 The name in this act was the Superior Court of Justice for that district. Each court 
was presided over by the Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. The act was to remain 
in force five years, “and to the end of the next session of the General Assembly and no 
longer.” S. R., Vol. 23, p. 688. Im 1771 the General Assembly failed to reénact this law. 
Cc. R., Vol. 9, pp. 108, 112, 117, 148, 149, 156, 159, 179, 185. Im 1773 a court law was 
passed, but there was a clause suspending the operation of the act “till his Majesty's 
Royal Will and Pleasure be Known thereon.” S. R., Vol. 23, p. 872. 

12 Surry was formed from Rowan in 1770. S. R., Vol. 23, p. 844. 


13 This court was named “the Superior Court of Justice for that District,” and was 
presided over by the Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. S. R., Vol. 23, page 872. 
Last section of the act reads, ‘“‘Provided, That the execution of this Act be suspended and 
deferred till his Majesty’s Royal Will and Pleasure be Known thereon.” [/bid. 
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New Bern District. New Bern. 11th days of May and November. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, Johnston, and Pitt. 


Witmineton District. Wilmington. 27th days of May and No- 
vember. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 177614 


Witmineton District. Wilmington. 20th days of February and 


August. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


Sauissury District. Salisbury. 3rd days of March and September. 
Anson, Guilford, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, Tryon, and Washing- 
ton District. (Western territory later erected into Washington 
County). 
Hitissoro District. Hillsboro. 20th days of March and September. 
Chatham, Granville, Orange, and Wake. 


Haurrax District. Halifax. 17th days of March and September. 
Bute, Edgecombe, Halifax, and Northampton. 


Epenton District. Edenton. 24th days of March and September. 
Bertie, Chowan, Currituck, Hertford, Martin, Pasquotank, Perqui- 
mans, and Tyrrell. 


New Bern District. New Bern. 29th days of March and September. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, Johnston, and Pitt. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 1777-179015 


Sauispury District. Salisbury. 
1777-1782. 5th days of March and September!® until 177817 and the 
15th days of March and September until 1782. 


14 The Preamble to this ordinance reads, ““Whereas it is necessary for the due Adminis- 
tration of Justice that courts should be established for the trial of criminals. ...” Since 
the court law of 1767 had expired, and the new law was suspended awaiting the Crown’s 
assent, the jails were full of people awaiting trial. This court was called the Court of 
Sessions of the Peace, Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery. The ordinance pro- 
vided that the court should be held twice annually in each district for a space of five 
days by adjournment exclusive of Sundays. It also provided for the appointment of two 
persons as judges in each district. This ordinance was to remain in force to the end 
of the next session of the General Assembly and no longer. S. R., Vol. 23, p. 990. 

15 There were two laws passed in 1777. The first called the court, “Sessions of the 
Peace, Oyer and Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery,” and the second, the “Superior 
Court of Law in the District.”” Both laws provided for six judicial districts, namely: 
Edenton, New Bern, Wilmington, Halifax, Hillsboro, and Salisbury. The law also pro- 
vided for three judges. There was a clause prohibiting argument in certain cases before 
less than two judges. The first act was to remain in force to the end of the next session 
of the General Assembly. The second law did not have any time limitation. S. R., Vol. 24, 
pp. 36, 48. The law as amended during this period, 1777-1790, has been worked in in order 
to prevent repetition. 

16 There were two laws passed in 1777. One gave the dates of holding court on the 
Ist Tuesdays of March and September, while the other gave the 5th days of March and 
September. S. R., Vol. 24, pp. 36, 50. 

17In 1778 a law was passed changing the time of holding court as indicated. S. R., 
Vol. 24, p. 161. 
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Sauispury District—1777-1782—continued. 

Anson, Burke, Guilford,!% Lincoln,'® Mecklenburg, Montgom- 
ery," Richmond,?! Rowan, Rutherford,!® Sullivan,?? Surry, 
Tryon,!® Washington District, and Wilkes.?* 

17824-1787. 15th days of March and September. 

Anson, Guilford, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, Richmond,?5 Rock- 
ingham,?® Rowan, and Surry. 

178777-1790. 15th days of March and September. 

Anson,**® Guilford, [redell,?® Mecklenburg, Montgomery, Rocking- 
ham, Rowan, Stokes,*® and Surry. 


Morean District.*! Morganton. 
1782-1784. 1st days of March and September. 
Burke, Davidson,?? Greene,** Lincoln, Rutherford, Sullivan, 
Washington, and Wilkes. 
17844-1790. 1st days of March and September. 
Burke, Lincoln, Rutherford, and Wilkes. 


Wasuineoton District.24 Washington Courthouse. 
1784-1785. 15th days of February and August. 
Davidson, Greene, Sullivan, and Washington. 
1785°5-1790. 15th days of February and August. 
Greene, Hawkins,*® Sullivan, and Washington. 
Davinson District.25 Nashville. 
1785-1788. 1st Mondays in May and November. 
Davidson and Sumner.** 





18 Randolph was formed from Guilford in 1778 and put in the Hillsboro District. S. R., 


Vol. 24, p. 689. ; 
iy Yryon was abolished in 1778 and Rutherford and Lincoln were formed from it. S. R., 


Vol. 24, p. 236. 

20 Montgomery was formed from Anson in 1778. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 232. 

21 Richmond was formed from Anson in 1779. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 287. 

22 Sullivan was formed from Washington in 1779. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 300. 

23 Wilkes was not listed in the first law of 1777. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 37. 

24 Morgan District was formed from Salisbury in 1782. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 450. 

25 See notes 27 and 62 below. 

26 Rockingham was formed from Guilford in 1785. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 745. 

27 Cape Fear District was established in 1787 and four counties were taken from the Wil- 
mington District and one from the Salisbury District. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 927. 

28 In 1789 Anson was placed in the Fayetteville District. 8. R., Vol. 26, p. 18. 

29 Iredell was formed from Rowan in 1788. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 980. 

30 Stokes was formed from Surry in 1789. S. R., Vol. 25, p. 13. 

31 Morgan District was formed from Salisbury District, 1782. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 450. 
Because of non-attendance of Judges of Morgan District, in 1788 an act was passed 
authorizing the appointment of an additional Judge for that District. S. R., Vol. 24, 

975 


p. . 

32 Davidson was formed from western lands in 1783. (This act was not all printed and 
nothing was said about a district court, but this was the logical district in which to 
place it.) S. R., Vol. 24, p. 540. In 1784 an act was passed establishing a court of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery to be held twice a year (on 3rd Mondays of April 
and October) for a space of two years. The judge was to be elected by the Assembly 
and commissioned by the governor. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 599. 

33 Greene was formed from Washington in 1783. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 589. 

34 Morgan District was divided in 1784, and Washington District was formed from it. 
S. R., Vol. 24, p. 689. 

385 Davidson County was made a separate district in 1785. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 766. 

36 Hawkins was formed from Sullivan in 1786. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 830. 

387 Sumner was formed from Davidson in 1786. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 826. 
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Mero®® District. Nashville. 
1788-1790. 1st Mondays in May and November. 
Davidson, Sumner, and Tennessee.? 


Hittssoro District. Hillsboro. 
1777-1790. 24th days*® of March and September until 1778.41 1st 
days of April and October to 1790. 
Caswell, Chatham, Granville, Orange, Randolph,*? and Wake. 


Hauirax District. Halifaz. 

1777-1790. 12th days*® of April and October until 1778.44 15th 
days of April and October until 1784.45 17th days of April and 
October until 1790. 

Bute,*® Edgecombe, Franklin,#® Halifax, Martin,4? Nash,*7 
Northampton, and Warren.*® 


Epenton District. Edenton. 
1777-1790. 1st days*® of May and November until 1784. 3rd days 
of May and November until 1790. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates,4® Hertford, Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans, and Tyrrell. 


New Bern District. New Bern. 
1777-1790. 20th days5® of March and November until 1778. 15th 
days®! of May and November until 1784. 20th days®? of May 
and November until 1790. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, Johnston, Jones,5* Pitt, 


and Wayne.54 





88 Davidson District was changed to Mero in 1788. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 975. In 1790 
North Carolina ceded her western lands to the United States and the territory embraced 
in Washington and Mero districts became a part of Tennessee. Ashe, S. A., History of 
North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 120. 

39 Tennessee was formed from Davidson in 1788. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 972. 

40 There were two laws passed in 1777. One of these laws stipulated that courts were 
to be held on the 3rd Tuesdays of June and December. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 37. The other 
law gave the dates stated above. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 50. 

41 In 1778 a law was passed changing the dates for holding court. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 161. 

42 Randolph was formed from Guilford in 1778. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 234. See also note 18 
above. 

483 There were two laws passed in 1777. One of these laws stipulated that courts were 
to be held the last Tuesdays of May and November. Also Martin County was in the 
Edenton District. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 37. The other law gave the dates stated above and 
put Martin in this district. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 60. 

44 Date changed. S. R., Vol. 24, p. te 

45 Date changed. S. R.., Vol. 24, 667. 
val. Bute i abolished in 1778 Pe Franklin and Warren were formed from it. S. R., 

ol. 24, 227. 

7 Nash. ‘was not listed in the first law passed in 1777. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 36. 

<o Thero were two laws passed in 1777. One stipulated that court was to be held the 
third Tuesdays of March and September. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 37. The other law gave the 
dates listed above. S. R., Vol. 24, pp. 50, 161. In 1784 the dates were changed again. 


S. R., Vol. 24, p. 668. 
49 Gates was formed from Hertford, Chowan, and Perquimans in 1778. S. R., Vol. 24, 


p. 230. 

50 One of the laws passed in 1777 stipulated that court was to be held on the first 
ge oe es March and September, and the other the dates given above. S. R., Vol. 24, 
pp. ’ . 

51S. R., Vol. 24, p. 162. 

52S. R., Vol. 24, p. 668. 

58 Jones was formed from Craven in 1778. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 225. 

54 Wayne was formed from Dobbs in 1779. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 290. 
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Wicmineton District. Wilmington. 
1777-1787. 7th days5® of June and December until 1778. 30th 
days®® of May and November until 1784. 6th days®’ of June 
and December until 1787. 
Bladen, Brunswick,58 Cumberland, Duplin, Moore,5® New Han- 
over, Onslow, Robeson,®® and Sampson.®? 


178727-1790. 6th days of June and December. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


Carr Fear?? or Fayerrevitte District. Fayetteville. 
1787-1790. 20th days of June and December until 1790. 
Anson,?8 Cumberland, Moore, Richmond,®? Robeson, and Sampson. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 179088 


Eastern Rivine 


Epenton District. Edenton. 6th days of April and October. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Pasquotank, 
Perquimans, Tyrrell, and Washington.®+ 


Hauirax District. Halifax. 23rd days of April and October. 
Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Martin, Nash, Northampton, and 
Warren. 
New Bern District. New Bern. 19th days of March and September. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs,®® Glasgow,®®° Hyde, Johnston, 
Jones, Lenoir,®® Pitt, and Wayne. 





55 There were two laws passed in 1777. One gave the dates of holding court the 3rd 
Tuesdays of February and August, and the other the dates given above. S. R., Vol. 24, 
pp. 87, 50. 

56S. R., Vol. 24, p. 162. 

57S. R., Vol. 24, p. 668. 

58 Brunswick was omitted from the first law of 1777, but was included in the second 
act of that year. Jbid., pp. 37, 50. 

59 Moore was formed from Cumberland in 1784. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 644. When Moore 
was formed in the spring of 1784 the name of Cumberland was changed to Fayette County, 
but the law was changed at the next session of the General Assembly and Cumberland 
regained its name. S. R., Vol. 24, pp. 644, 702. 

60 Robeson was formed from Bladen in 1787. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 838. 

61 Sampson was formed from Duplin in 1784. S. R., Vol. 24, p. 642. 

62 Richmond was in the Salisbury District prior to 1787. See Salisbury District above. 

63 The eight districts of the superior court of law and court of equity were divided into 
two ridings in 1790, each of which was composed of four districts. The law provided for 
four judges, two for each riding. Previous to this law, there were three judges, except 
the judge of the Mero District, which ceased to be a part of North Carolina when North 
Carolina ceded her western lands to the United States government in 1790. Each court 
was to continue thirteen days exclusive of Sunday, if the cases required that time. Also 
a Solicitor General was provided for who should ride one circuit, while the Attorney General 
should ride the other. S. R., Vol. 25, pp. 65, 66, 67. 

64 Washington County was formed from Tyrrell in 1799, and remained in the same 
district. Laws of North Carolina, 1799, Chs. 36, 37. 

65 Dobbs County was abolished in 1791, and Lenoir and Glasgow counties were formed 
from it. They remained in the same district. Laws of North Carolina, Ch. 47. Glasgow 
was changed to Greene in 1799. Laws of North Carolina, 1799, Ch. 39. 
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Wumineton District. Wilmington. 1st days of March and Sep- 
tember. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Duplin, New Hanover, and Onslow. 


WesTerN Ripine 


Morean District. Morgan[ton]. 1st days of March and September. 
Ashe,®® Buncombe,*? Burke, Lincoln, Rutherford, and Wilkes. 


Sauispury District. Salisbury. 19th days of March and September. 
Anson, Cabarrus,** Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, 
Rockingham, Rowan, Stokes, and Surry. 


Hiiissoro District. Hillsboro. 6th days of April and October. 
Caswell, Chatham, Granville, Orange, Person,®® Randolph, and Wake. 


Fayetrevitte District. Fayetteville. 23rd days of April and October. 
Cumberland, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, and Sampson. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 18067° 

First Crrcurtr—Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington. 

Seconp Crrcurt—Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Greene, Hyde, 
Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Wayne. 

Tuirp Crrcvir—Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Martin, 
Nash, Northampton, Pitt, Wake, Warren. 

Fourtu Crrevir—Caswell, Chatham, Davidson,*! Granville, Guilford, 
Orange, Person, Randolph, Rockingham, Rowan, Stokes. 


Firrn Crrcvrir—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus,*? Cumberland, 
Montgomery, Moore, New Hanover, Richmond, Robeson, Sampson. 





66 Ashe County was formed from Wilkes in 1799, and remained in the same district. 


Laws of North Carolina, 1799, Chs. 36, 37. 

67 Buncombe County was formed from Burke and Rutherford in 1791, and remained in 
the same district. Laws of North Carolina, 1791, Ch. 52. 

68 Cabarrus was formed from Mecklenburg in 1792. It remained in the Salisbury district. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1792, Ch. 21. 

69 Person was formed from Caswell in 1791 and remained in same district. Laws of 
North Carolina, 1791, Ch. 53; 1792, Ch. 50 

70 This law provided that a superior court of law and equity should be held in each 
county, with the counties placed in circuits as indicated. It also provided for the rotation 
of judges; for each court to be held for six days; for two additional judges; for four 
additional solicitors; and for cases pending in the existing courts to be transferred to 
the counties. Laws of North Carolina, Ch. I. Another act provided that David Stone 
should hold court in First Circuit, John Louis Taylor in the second, John Hall the third, 
Spruce Macay in the fourth, Samuel Lowrie, the fifth, and Francis Lock in the sixth. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1806, Ch. II. 

71 Davidson County was formed from Rowan in 1822, but there was no mention of a 
superior court in this act. Laws of North Carolina, 1822, Chs. 47, 48. In 1823 an act 
was passed establishing a superior court. Laws of North Carolina, 1823, Ch. 2. 

72 Columbus County was formed from Brunswick and Bladen in 1808, but did not have 
a superior court until 1816, when the General Assembly authorized a court. Laws of 
North Carolina, 1808, Ch. 1; Laws of North Carolina revised by Henry Potter, J. L. Taylor 


and Bart Yancey, pp. 1129, 1132, 1361. 
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Srxta Crrcvir—Ashe, Buncombe, Burke, Cabarrus, Davie,?* Hay- 
wood,‘* Iredell, Lincoln, Macon,?5 Mecklenburg, Rutherford, 
Surry, Wilkes, Yancey.7® 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 183777 


First Crrcvurr—Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington. 


Seconp Crrcvurr—Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Greene, Hyde, 
Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Wayne. 


Turrp Crrcvrr—Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Martin, 
Nash, Northampton, Pitt, Wake, Warren. 


Fovurtn Crrcvit—Alamance,*8 Caswell, Chatham, Davidson, For- 
syth,*® Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Randolph, Rocking- 
ham, Stokes. 


Firtu Crrcvrr—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Montgomery, Moore, New Hanover, Richmond, Robeson, Sampson, 
Stanly.8° 

Srxtu Crircurt—Alexander,*! Ashe, Cabarrus, Catawba,®? Davie, 
Gaston,®* Iredell, Union,§4 Lincoln, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, 


Wilkes, Yadkin.85 





73 Davie County was formed from Rowan in 1836. The act provided that it remain 
under the jurisdiction of Rowan superior court until a court could be established. Laws 
of North Carolina, Chs. 4, 5 

74 Haywood County was formed from Buncombe in 1808. Laws of North Carolina, 1808, 
Ch. I It was under the jurisdiction of Buncombe superior court until 1813, when it was 
given a superior court. I/bid., 1284. 

75 Macon was formed from Haywood in 1828. Laws of North Carolina, 1828, Chs. 50, 51. 
It remained under Haywood superior court jurisdiction until 1831, when a superior court 
was established. Laws of North Carolina, 1830-31, Ch. 18 

7 Yancey County was formed from Burke and Buncombe in 1833 and remained under 
the jurisdiction of Buncombe. Laws of North Carolina, 1832-33, Chs. 83, 84, 85. It was 
given a superior court in 1834. Laws of North Carolina, 1833-34, Ch. 14. 

77 Laws of North Carolina, 1836-37. Revised Statutes No. XC, p. 51. The law provided 
for one additional judge and one additional solicitor. Laws of North Carolina, 1836-37, 
Ch. 13. 

78 Alamance County was formed from Orange in 1849. It was given a superior court 
and remained in the Fourth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1848-49, Chs. 14, 15. 

79 Forsyth County was formed from Stokes in 1849. It was given a superior court and 
remained in the Fourth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1848-49, Chs. 23, 24. 

80 Stanly County was formed from Montgomery in 1841. A superior court was authorized 
and it was placed in the Fifth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1840-41, Chs. 18, 14. 

81 Alexander County was formed from Iredell, Wilkes, and Caldwell in 1847. It was 
given a superior court and remained in the Sixth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1846- 
1847, Chs. 22, 23. 

82 Catawba County was formed from Lincoln in 1842. It remained under the jurisdiction 
of Lineoln superior court until a superior court could be established in Catawba. Laws of 
North Carolina, 1842-43, Chs. 8, 9. 

83 Gaston County was formed from Lincoln in 1846. A superior court was authorized 
and it remained in the Sixth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1846-47, Chs. 24, 25. 

84 Union County was formed from Anson and Mecklenburg in 1842. A superior court 
authorized and attached to the Sixth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1842-43, Chs. 12, 13. 

85 Yadkin was formed from Surry in 1850. A superior court was authorized and it 
was placed in the Sixth Circuit. Laws of North Carolina, 1850-51, Chs. 40, 41. 
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Seventn Circuitr—Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell,§® Cherokee,87 Cleve- 
land,8® Haywood, Henderson,®® Jackson,?° McDowell,91 Macon, 
Madison,®? Rutherford, Watauga,9? Yancey. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 185494 


First Circurt—Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington. 


Seconp Crrcurt—Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Greene, Hyde, 
Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Wayne, Wilson.®5 


Tuirp Crrcurr—Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Martin, 
Nash, Northampton, Pitt, Wake, Warren. 


Fourtn Crircurt—Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Davidson, Forsyth, 
Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Randolph, Rockingham, 
Stokes. 


Firta Crrcvir—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Harnett,®® Montgomery, Moore, New Hanover, Richmond, Robe- 
son, Sampson, Stanly. 


Stxta Crrcvritr—Alexander, Alleghany,®* Ashe, Cabarrus, Catawba, 
Davie, Gaston, Iredell, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, 
Union, Wilkes, Yadkin. 


86 Caldwell County was formed from Burke and Wilkes in 1841. The superior court 
jurisdiction remained with Burke and Wilkes until a court could be established. Laws of 
North Carolina, 1840-41, Chs. 11, 12. The superior court was established in 1843. Laws 
of North Carolina, 1842-48, Ch. 14. 

87 Cherokee County was formed from Macon in 1839. The superior court jurisdiction 
remained with Macon. Laws of North Carolina, 1838-39, Chs. 10, 11. A superior court 
was established in 1841. Laws of North Carolina, 1840-41, Ch. 19. 

88 Cleveland County was formed from Rutherford and Lincoln in 1841. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1840-41, Chs. 9, 10. 

89 Henderson County was formed from Buncombe in 1838. Remained under the juris- 
diction of Buncombe until a superior court could be established. Laws of North Carolina, 
1838-39, Chs. 12, 18. A superior court was established in 1841. Laws of North Carolina, 
1840-41, Ch. 19. 

90 Jackson County was formed from Haywood and Macon 1851. Laws of North Carolina, 
1850-51, Chs. 88, 89. No superior court established at that time. A superior court was 
established in 1852. Laws of North Carolina, 1852, Ch. 44. 

91 McDowell County was formed from Rutherford and Burke in 1842. The superior 
court jurisdiction remained with Rutherford and Burke until a court could be established 
for McDowell. Laws of North Carolina, 1842-43, Chs. 10, 11. A superior court was estab- 
lished in 1845. Laws of North Carolina, 1844-45, Ch. 6. 

92 Madison County was formed from Buncombe and Yancey in 1851. Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1850-51, Chs. 86, 87. 

93 Watauga County was formed from Ashe, Wilkes, Caldwell, and Yancey in 1849. All 
actions were to be sent to Ashe or Wilkes Superior Court. Laws of North Carolina, 
ae yo 26, 26. A superior court was established in 1852. Laws of North Carolina, 
1 5 e e 

94 Revised Code of North Carolina Enacted by the General Assembly at the Session of 
1854. Prepared by Bartholomew F. Moore and Asa Biggs, pp. 155, 156, 157, 158, 159; 
Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, Ch. 15. 

%5 Wilson County was formed from Nash, Johnston, Wayne, and Edgecombe in 1855, 
Laws of North Carolina, 1855, Chs. 12, 13. 

%6 Harnett County was formed from Cumberland in 1855, but no mention was made in 
the act relative to establishing a superior court. Laws of North Carolina, 1855, Chs. 8, 9. 
In 1859 a superior court was established. Laws of North Carolina, 1859, Ch. 8. 

987 Alleghany County was formed from Ashe in 1859, but the superior court of Ashe had 
jurisdiction over Alleghany. Laws of North Carolina, 1858-59, Chs. 8, 4. A superior court 
was established in 1862. Laws of North Carolina, 1862-63, Ch. 9. 
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Seventu Crrcvurr—Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay,®® 
Cleveland, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, McDowell, Macon, 
Madison, Mitchell,9® Polk, Rutherford, Transylvania,4°® Wa- 
tauga, Yancey. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 18621°! 


First Crrcvrr—Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington. 


Seconp Crrcurt—Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Greene, Hyde, 
Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Wayne, Wilson. 


Turrp Crrcurr—Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Martin, 
Nash, Northampton, Pitt, Wake, Warren. 


Fourtn Crrcuir—Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Davidson, Forsyth, 
Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Randolph, Rockingham, 
Stokes. 


Firtn Crrcurr—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Harnett, Montgomery, Moore, New Hanover, Richmond, Robeson, 
Sampson, Stanly. 


Srxtn Crrcurr—Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Cabarrus, Davie, Iredell, 
Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, Union, Wilkes, Yadkin. 


Seventu Crrcurt—Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lin- 
coln, McDowell, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Watauga. 


E1cutnH Crrcvurr—Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Haywood, Henderson, 
Jackson, Macon, Madison, Transylvania, Yancey. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 1868102 


First District—Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans. 


Seconp District—Beaufort, Edgecombe, Hyde, Martin, Pitt, Tyrrell, 
Washington. 


Turrp District—Carteret, Craven, Greene, Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, 
Wayne, Wilson. 


98 Clay County was formed from Cherokee in 1860, but the superior court of Cherokee 
had jurisdiction over Clay until a court could be established. Laws of North Carolina, 1860, 
Chs. 6 and 7. 

99 Mitchell County was formed from Yancey, Watauga, Caldwell, Burke, and McDowell in 
1861, but the superior courts of the several counties had jurisdiction over the territory 
— in _ until a superior court could be established. Laws of North Carolina, 
1861, s. 8, 9. 

100 Transylvania County was formed from Henderson in 1861. Laws of North Carolina, 
1860-61, Chs. 10 and 11 

101 Laws of North Carolina, 1862-63, Chs. 7, 8, 9. This law provided for the election of 
one judge, making 8 instead of 7. It also provided that the solicitor of the Seventh 
mee 8 should be the solicitor in the Eighth Circuit, and a new solicitor elected for the 

venth. 

102 Constitution of North Carolina, 1868, Article IV, Secs. 12, 18, in Public Laws of 
the State of North Carolina, 1868-69, pp. 19, 20, 21. 
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Fourtnu Districtr—Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Duplin, New Han- 
over, Robeson, Sampson. 

Firtx District—Anson, Cumberland, Harnett, Montgomery, Moore, 
Richmond, Stanly, Union. 

Sixtu District—Franklin, Granville, Halifax, Johnston, Nash, North- 
ampton, Wake, Warren. 

SeventH District—Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Guilford, Orange, 
Person, Randolph, Rockingham. 

Erentu District—Davidson, Davie, Forsyth, Rowan, Stokes, Surry, 
Yadkin. 

Ninta District—Cabarrus, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, 
Mecklenburg, Polk, Rutherford. 

Tentu District—Alexander, Burke, Caldwell, Iredell, McDowell, 
Wilkes. 

Eveventu District—Alleghany, Ashe, Buncombe, Madison, Mitchell, 
Watauga, Yancey. 

Twetrrax District—Cherokee, Clay, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
Macon, Transylvania. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 1883198 


First District—Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, 
Hertford, Hyde, Martin, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyr- 
rell, Washington. 

Sreconp District—Bertie, Craven, Edgecombe, Halifax, Northampton, 
Wake, Warren. 

Turp District—Carteret, Duplin, Greene, Jones, Lenoir, Nash, New 
Hanover, Onslow, Pender, Pitt, Sampson, Wayne, Wilson. 

Fovurtu Districr—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Harnett, Johnston, Moore, Richmond, Robeson. 

Firtn District—Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Durham, Franklin, 
Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Randolph, Rockingham, 
Vance. 

Stxtu District—Cabarrus, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, 
Montgomery, Polk, Rutherford, Stanly, Union. 

Seventn Districtr—Alleghany, Davidson, Davie, Forsyth, Rowan, 
Stokes, Surry, Wilkes, Yadkin. 


103 The Code of North Carolina enacted March 2, 1888. Prepared by William T. Dortch, 
John Manning, and John S. Henderson, Vol. I, pp. 367-373. 
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E1entu District—Alexander, Ashe, Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Ire- 
dell, McDowell, Mitchell, Watauga, Yancey. 


Nintu District—Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Hen- 
derson, Jackson, Macon, Madison, Swain, Transylvania. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 188514 

First District—Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, 
Hertford, Hyde, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Wash- 
ington. 

Seconp District—Bertie, Craven, Edgecombe, Halifax, Northampton, 
Warren. 

Turrp District—Franklin, Greene, Martin, Nash, Pitt, Vance, Wilson. 

Fovurtn District—Harnett, Johnston, Wake, Wayne. 

Firrn Districtr—Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Durham, Granville, 
Guilford, Orange, Person. 

Stxtu District—Carteret, Duplin, Jones, Lenoir, New Hanover, Ons- 
low, Pender, Sampson. 

Seventu District—Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumber- 
land, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, Scotland.!°5 

Eieutu District—Cabarrus, Davidson, Iredell, Montgomery, Ran- 
dolph, Rowan, Stanly. 

Nintn District—Alleghany, Davie, Forsyth, Rockingham, Stokes, 
Surry, Wilkes, Yadkin. 

Tentu Districtr—<Ashe, Burke, Caldwell, Henderson, McDowell, Mitch- 
ell, Watauga, Yancey. 


Eveventu Districr—Alexander, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, 
Mecklenburg, Polk, Rutherford, Union. 
Twetrtu District—Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, 


Jackson, Macon, Madison, Swain, Transylvania. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 19011°6 
First District—Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, 
Hyde, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington. 
Seconp District—Bertie, Halifax, Hertford, Northampton, Warren. 
Turrp Districr—Carteret, Craven, Greene, Jones, Pamlico, Pitt. 


Fourtu District—Edgecombe, Franklin, Martin, Nash, Vance, Wilson. 


104 Laws of North Carolina, 1885, Chs. 60, 180. 

105 Scotland County was formed from Richmond in 1899, and a superior court was 
authorized. Laws of North Carolina, 1899, Ch. 127. 

106 Laws of North Carolina, 1901, Ch. 28. 
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Firtu District—Duplin, Lenoir, New Hanover, Onslow, Pender, 
Sampson. 

Sixrn District—Harnett, Johnston, Wake, Wayne. 

Seventu Distrerct—Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Hoke,!°? Robeson. 

E1entx District—Anson, Chatham, Lee,!°S Moore, Richmond, Scot- 
land, Union. 

Ninta District—Alamance, Durham, Granville, Guilford, Orange, 
Person. 

Tent District—Davidson, Davie, Iredell, Montgomery, Randolph, 
Rowan, Stanly, Yadkin. 

E.eventu District—Alleghany, Caswell, Forsyth, Rockingham, 
Stokes, Surry, Wilkes. 

Twetrtax Districr—Cabarrus, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklen- 
burg. 

Tureteentn District—Alexander, Ashe, Avery,!°® Caldwell, Catawba, 
Mitchell, Watauga. 

Fovurteentn District—Burke, Henderson, McDowell, Polk, Ruther- 
ford, Yancey. 

Firreentu District—Buncombe, Madison, Transylvania. 

Srxteentn District—Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Jackson, 
Macon, Swain. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN 191311° 


First District—Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, 
Hyde, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell. 


Sreconp District—Edgecombe, Martin, Nash, Washington, Wilson. 


Turrp District—Bertie, Halifax, Hertford, Northampton, Vance, 
Warren. 


Fourtn District—Chatham, Harnett, Johnston, Lee, Wayne. 
Firta District—Carteret, Craven, Greene,!4! Jones, Pamlico, Pitt. 
Srxtu Districtr—Duplin, Lenoir, Onslow, Sampson. 

Seventy District—Franklin, Wake. 


107 Hoke County was formed from Cumberland and Robeson in 1911. Public Lawes of 
North Carolina, 1911, Ch. 24. 

108 Lee County was formed from Chatham and Moore in 1907. Public Laws of North 
Carolina, 1907, Ch. 624. 

109 Avery County was formed from Mitchell, Watauga, and Caldwell in 1911. Public 
Laws of North Carolina, 1911, Ch. 33. 

110 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, Chs. 63, 196. 
men Greene was listed in the Sixth District in Ch. 63, but in the Fifth District in Ch. 196. 
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E:eutu District—Brunswick, Columbus, New Hanover, Pender. 
Nintu District—Bladen, Cumberland, Hoke, Robeson. 
Tentu District—Alamance, Durham, Granville, Orange, Person. 


Exreventu District—Alleghany, Ashe, Caswell, Forsyth, Rockingham, 
Surry. 


Twetrru District—Davidson, Guilford, Stokes. 


TuirteentH District—Anson, Moore, Richmond, Scotland, Stanly, 
Union. 


Fourteentn District—Gaston, Mecklenburg. 


Firteentu District—Cabarrus, Davie, Iredell, Montgomery, Ran- 
dolph, Rowan. 


Srxteenta District—Burke, Caldwell, Cleveland, Lincoln, Polk. 


SeventeentH District—Alexander, Avery, Catawba, Mitchell, Wa- 
tauga, Wilkes, Yadkin. 

Eienteentu District—Henderson, McDowell, Rutherford, Transyl- 
vania, Yancey. 


Niyetreentu District—Buncombe, Madison. 


Twentretx District—Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Jackson, 
Macon, Swain. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The ANTISLAVERY IMPULSE, 1830-1844. By Gilbert Hobbs Barnes. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Copyright, 1933. Pp. ix, 298. $3.50.) 


The great leader of the antislavery movement was not Garri- 
son, but Theodore Dwight Weld; the center of the agitation was 
not New England, but the West; the chief impulse from begin- 
ning to end was not economic, but moral and religious. These 
are some of Professor Barnes’s novel and interesting conclusions. 


For acentury abolitionists and their descendants have told and 
retold their own version of the story until it has come to be 
generally accepted throughout the country. Their account, how- 
ever, has been far from adequate. They have been entirely too 
sympathetic with the reformers; they have failed to examine 
many of the essential materials; they have been guilty of other 
grave sins, both of omission and of commission. Now at last 
appears a treatment which is thorough, well proportioned, and 
above all impartial. 

The story, as told by Professor Barnes, is indeed a fascinating 
one. About 1830, the Presbyterian hell-fire preacher, Charles 
Grandison Finney, and his associates (Baptist and Methodist as 
well as Presbyterian) conducted a series of tremendous revival 
meetings in Ohio, western New York, and western Pennsylvania. 
Among Finney’s converts was young Theodore Dwight Weld, 
who left his studies at Hamilton College, near Utica, New York, 
to follow the paths of the ministry and, as it turned out, to be- 
come the leading spirit of the antislavery agitation. Finney and 
Weld soon came into contact with Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
wealthy New York merchants and leaders in reform of various 
types. Arthur Tappan, wishing to establish a seminary in the 
West, hit upon impecunious Lane Theological Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati, undertook to support the school, and persuaded Lyman 
Beecher to become its president. Meanwhile serious young men 
from various parts of the West and Southwest flocked Lane-ward 
to prepare for the ministry. 

In 1834 occurred the famous “Lane debate,’”’ when the students 
for eighteen days prayerfully considered the question, “What is 
our duty to the Negro race?” Really, it was a debate in name 
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only, and the result was that every single student was converted 
to the cause of abolition. But the Lane trustees were not at all 
pleased with what the students had done, and ordered their aboli- 
tionist society to disband, whereupon most of the students with- 
drew from the school and before long went to Oberlin, newly 
founded co-educational, co-racial college to which Arthur Tappan 
was induced to render financial aid. From Oberlin, their train- 
ing completed, they set out touring the North, preaching the Gos- 
pel and making converts to the cause of abolition. Of all these 
evangelists, Weld, who had been the leading student both at Lane 
and at Oberlin, was the most influential. Utterly fearless, in 
spite of the bitterest opposition, he went through the same region 
where Finney had conducted his revivals and won over town 
after town. Weld converted to the cause a number of men, such 
as Edwin M. Stanton and Joshua Giddings, who later were to 
gain national prominence. 

As time passed, the American Anti-Slavery Society came to 
rely less and less upon printed propaganda and more and more 
upon the spoken word. In 1836 the leaders decided to pick out 
a small group of devoted men to carry on the work, and Weld was 
asked to choose them. He did so, gave them a brief training, 
and sent them forth—“the Seventy’”’—to concentrate their efforts 
in the same area in which he and Finney had already laid the 
foundation. 

In the late thirties the center of interest shifted to the hall of 
the House of Representatives in Washington, where the petition 
controversy was at its height. We have been taught to think of 
the well-known House gag rule as an infringement upon a con- 
stitutional guarantee, but Professor Barnes, after a careful 
analysis, reaches the conclusion that only by such a method could 
the House protect itself from the tidal wave of petitions. Direc- 
tion of the petition campaign was assumed by no less a person 
than John Quincy Adams, who, embittered by his experiences as 
President, had changed from an ardent nationalist to a violent 
sectionalist. Adams talked much about freedom of speech and 
of petition, but in reality he was interested mainly in abolition. 
To help carry on the good work Adams, Giddings, and their asso- 
ciates asked Weld to come to Washington. Weld came, and with 
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the others engineered one of the most effective lobbies in the his- 
tory of Congress. Adams became bolder and bolder, but an effort 
of the Whig leaders to censure him failed dismally. A little later 
Giddings, when actually censured by vote of the House, resigned 
his seat and ran for reélection in his district in the Western Re- 
serve, the heart of the region where Finney, Weld, and “the Sev- 
enty” had worked. He was overwhelmingly victorious, and this 
marked a turning point in the history of the campaign. The 
insurgent bloc in Congress was certain to grow, and “inevitably 
the time must come when this broadening impulse would escape 
its party bounds and divide the nation. The victory of insur- 
gency was thus... the nucleus of a new movement in national 
affairs.” As time passed, the campaign more and more broad- 
ened out into a Northern sectional crusade against the South. In 
1860 the antislavery host “gave Abraham Lincoln the votes 
which made him President.” 

A few flaws may be noted. The author, perhaps taking it for 
granted that their part in the agitation is already well known, 
pays too little attention to the réle of certain prominent figures. 
The style, while nearly always technically correct, is too con- 
densed ; the work, already interesting, could have been made con- 
siderably more so had the writer not been so intent on the process 
of distillation. There is a good bit of jumping about from one 
character and place to another, although admittedly the problem 
of carrying along at once several interweaving threads is a diffi- 
cult one. 

Fundamentally, however, the study is of great significance. 
He who would acquire a full knowledge of the Middle Period 
will be compelled to read it; in its light much of the history of 


these years will have to be rewritten. 


University or NortH CARoLina. C. C. CRITTENDEN. 





PIONEERING For Peace, by W. Freeman Galpin. (Syracuse: The Bardeen Press. 
1933. Pp. ix, 233.) 
Professor Galpin’s earlier work on monographs pertaining to 
local organizations has acquainted him thoroughly with the na- 
ture and value of source materials bearing on the development of 
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the peace ideal. The present work is a general treatise on the 
subject. Writing under the auspices of the School of Citizenship 
and Public Relations of Syracuse University, the author attempts, 
as he states in his preface, “‘to investigate the genesis and growth 
of the peace crusade [in America] as a problem of historical and 
social interest.”” The work covers the period down to the Mexi- 
can War. 

Two factors are mentioned as having given rise to the peace 
movement in America: the European influences and the “much 
more complicated” American contributions. A sketchy account 
of the European influences is given in the first chapter. The au- 
thor then gives a careful and detailed account of peace activities 
in various states and localities, beginning with the work in New 
York and Massachusetts. He informs us that “A steady flow of 
anti-war literature, sermons, prayers and speeches” appeared 
after 1815 in various sections of the country. An account of the 
appearance of a fanatical non-resistance faction, whose advocacy 
of complete submission to national injuries of any description 
caused a split in the peace forces, is given fairly and impartially. 
In fact, the whole treatise is factual rather than interpretative. 

The writer does not give chief credit for the origin of the peace 
movement in America to Quakers, as do other writers on the sub- 
ject of peace. To cite a few instances, Moritzen (The Peace Move- 
ment of America, pp. 210-211) says they “laid the foundation for 
the movement” ; and Beales (The History of Peace, chap. III, cited 
by the author) says it “was largely Quaker in origin.” (Cf. Bas- 
sett, The Lost Fruits of Waterloo, pp. 26, 32.) Some students of 
the subject will probably take issue with Professor Galpin when 
he implies that Quaker activities were simply one among the 
causes of the rise of a demand for the abolition of the war 


system. 

An interesting account is given of the organization of the 
American Peace Society in 1828 (chap. V) and its effective work 
after the withdrawal of the “bothersome opposition” (p. 152) in 
the persons of the non-resisters (chap. VIII). But the non-resist- 
ance movement died of its own weakness by 1843, leaving the 
field open to the saner element. 
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The motives behind the peace movement, it is stated, were pri- 
marily religious, “though economic, political, and social forces 
were not overlooked” (p. 210). Those particularly active in 
spreading the view that war is unchristian were the clergy and 
members of the Unitarian, Quaker, Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist groups, Catholics and Anglicans lending little assist- 
ance. The movement is shown as having faced the opposition of 
military elements, just as it does today. These groups were ready 
enough to give lip service to the cause of peace, but invariably ad- 
vanced the familiar argument that the world is not ready for 
organized peace; hence, military preparedness must continue for 
the present. Opposition from the military element was not vocif- 
erous, however, because they regarded the peace movement as 
weak and ineffective, constituting no real threat to their profes- 
sion. The conservative press, Congressional debates, and Amer- 
ican diplomacy echoed the same note. 

Interested citizens outside the peace organizations must have 
become disgusted with the factious bickerings and _ political 
maneuvering in the peace conventions (pp. 126-7). The prestige 
of the organizations must have suffered greatly as a result of this 
internal strife. Not until the radicals were weeded out of the 
original peace groups and had organized the non-resistance move- 
ment were the moderate advocates of peace able to carry on un- 
molested. 

The peace movement in America accomplished a great deal, 
we are told, in spite of all opposition and regardless of tactical 
blunders of its advocates. Organized peace efforts “had come to 
stay,” and “these men built so wisely and so well that the future 
was to see further growth and development” (p. 213). State 
organizations born in the early period, such as that of Rhode 
Island, are still alive and active. We might add here that the 
American Peace Society of today, established in 1828, is exer- 
cising wide influence through its constant activities and its appeal 
to the reading public through the medium of its quarterly publi- 
cation, World Affairs. Professor Galpin tells us that the ideas of 
disarmament, arbitration, codification of international law, a 
world court, and a Congress of Nations were so ably argued and 
presented that the Government recognized them, though it did 
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little to advance their realization. Even elementary school books 
emphasized the peace ideal. As the author expresses it, “The 
peace banner . . . was not merely on high; it was actually wav- 
ing and stirring a number of men and women to think, and some 
to act in favor of a world order that would know of no inter- 
national war” (p. 213). As a result, individuals without num- 
ber are today engaged in the peace crusade and the United States 
directly or indirectly participates in a “Congress of Nations” and 
a World Court. 

Without intending to detract from the earnest efforts of the 
early crusaders for peace, one may raise the question, if their 
accomplishments were great, why could the Mexican War not 
have been forestalled through their influence; why could the frat- 
ricidal war of the sixties not have been averted; and why could 
the imperialistic spirit of the close of the century not have been 
suppressed? Furthermore, the disgraceful treatment accorded 
the Indian tribes all through the period covered in this treatise 
should have felt more of the effects of a movement as strong as 
that pictured to us here. It is evident that, outside of New Eng- 
land where economic motives appear to have been stronger than 
the author thinks, organized efforts for peace were not success- 
ful. The latter statement is conceded in the earlier part of his 
book, but the point seems to be somewhat weakened in his con- 
clusion. 

With the exception of a few passages, the monograph is quite 
well written. For example, the expression, “Grimke was invited 
to speak before a peace meeting in New Haven during the sum- 
mer of 1832, and Grimke accepted” (p. 88), might be improved 
upon in construction. Also, the expression, “peace-like phi- 
losophy” of the Unitarians (p. 11), might be given better form. 
However, the work is a scholarly and valuable contribution to the 
subject. The author has examined an enormous amount of manu- 
script material and has given it scientific treatment. His exten- 
sive bibliography and numerous footnotes will constitute a val- 
uable aid to all interested students of the peace movement. After 
reading this work, one only hopes that Professor Galpin will find 
time to bring the study down to the present time. 

M. L. SKAGGs. 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE. 
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Tue PropHetT or ZION-PARNASSUS: SAMUEL EvuseBIUs McCorKLe. By James F. 
Hurley and Julia Goode Eagan. (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. 1934. Pp, 121. $1.00.) 


Had Samuel Eusebius McCorkle chosen to spend his life in a 
more populous region, the world would long ago have known 
about him; but since he cast his lot with the frontier people of 
North Carolina, a region then sparsely settled, he has never re- 
ceived the recognition to which he is entitled. To the authors of 
this book great credit is due for bringing to the attention of the 
public this outstanding Presbyterian preacher and educator of 
the eighteenth century. Besides having a great theme, the book 
is interesting and informative, but it is not a critical history. 

The biography proper does not begin until page 49. With 
only incidental mention of Mr. McCorkle and his family, the pre- 
ceding pages tell of the Scotch-Irish migration. Pages 52 to 66 
discuss the College of New Jersey about the time young Mc- 
Corkle attended it, and include a fragment from a religious diary 
he kept near the close of his college days. The biography then 
proceeds to the close of the book with only slight digressions to 
such closely related topics as the use of tokens for admission to 
the communion table and the revival movement in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Pages 113 to 121 include a sort of 
appendix and the bibliography. 

With respect to the Scotch-Irish, the account presented here 
is the usual one. Some interesting sidelights upon the immigra- 
tion to America are found in Michael J. O’Brien’s A Hidden 
Phase of American History, which sets forth the Irish side of the 
question. No doubt both accounts have merit and should be used 
to supplement each other. 

A number of errors have found their way into the book. On 
pages 17, 23, and 24, the author of The Scotch-Irish in America 
should be Henry Jones Ford, not Henry James Ford. On p. 18, 
the authors must have meant Scotch instead of Irish Under- 
takers. The statements on pp. 83-84 that Mr. McCorkle opened 
his classical school eight years after he became pastor of Thyatira 
Church, and that he conducted a teacher-training department in 
connection with it, though they have been frequently repeated, 
are almost certainly incorrect. The earliest definite information 
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about Zion-Parnassus is found in 1794, and no contemporary evi- 
dence has been found up to the present to prove that even then 
was there a normal department associated with it. 

Waightstill Avery did not graduate from Princeton College in 
1789 (p. 93), but in 1766. William R. Davies (p. 98) should of 
course be William R. Davie. December 4, 1792 (p. 103), was not 
two months after the laying of the cornerstone of “Old East,” 
which occurred October 12, 1793 (p. 99). The curriculum (pp. 
104-5) is not that prepared by the committee appointed in 1792 
(p. 103), but a later one submitted by Dr. McCorkle in 1795. 
Contrary to the statement on p. 106, Dr. McCorkle’s name was 
one of those placed in nomination for the position of first pre- 
siding professor. Dr. Ker did not continue long as presiding pro- 
fessor (p. 109). He resigned in July, 1796. Space is left to men- 
tion only one more error, the date of Dr. McCorkle’s death was 
not June 21, 1811 (p. 110), but January 21, 1811. 

Perhaps the chief fault of the book is its lack of unity. Not 
enough material is available to justify a book of this size about 
Dr. McCorkle, though the authors have failed to mention or ade- 
quately treat, among other subjects, his published sermons, his 
attendance upon Synod and General Assembly, his relations with 
schools other than Zion-Parnassus and the University of North 
Carolina, and with the Germans in and near Salisbury. Even 
with the addition of these matters, the book would still be small, 
if only historical facts concerning the McCorkle family were in- 
cluded. 

A more satisfactory plan would include the lives of Caldwell, 
McCorkle, and Hall in one book. All three were graduates of the 
College of New Jersey, were for long periods pastors within Pied- 
mont North Carolina, and were associated with classical schools 
of high grade. Moreover, their work is so interrelated that such 
a book would possess greater unity than the present one. It is to 
be hoped that in the future someone will undertake this task. 

EUGENE D. OWEN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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KINFOLKS: A GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Recorp. Volume I. By William 
Curry Harllee. (New Orleans: Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd. 1934. Pp. xxxii, 968. 
Volumes I-III, $10.00.) 


Kinfolks is one of the most comprehensive genealogical 
projects ever undertaken in the South. Its content, method of 
treatment, and standard of scholarship give it enduring value as 
an historical reference book. 

Colonel Harllee of the United States Marine Corps, with a 
staff of nine assistants, has worked intensively for four years on 
Kinfolks and has used the extensive research of other collabo- 
rators in presenting a genealogical and biographical record of 
the Harllee, Fulmore, Curry, Kemp, Robertson, Dickey, and 
Bethea families and their antecedents, descendants, and col- 
lateral relatives. The author traveled 60,000 miles, spent more 
than $1,000 in postage alone, and visited hundreds of homes, 
cemeteries, courthouses, and state and federal record repositories 
in assembling the data concerning the 25,000 persons who ap- 
pear in the work. 

Two remaining volumes of this work are to appear soon, bring- 
ing the total number of pages to about 2,500. There will be about 
250 pages of portraits and reproductions. 

In a preface the author explains the plan, purpose, and 
arrangement of the work. Then follows a lengthy chapter in 
which are listed the counties, with date of their origin and the 
classes and locations of their records, of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In each of these states 
Colonel Harllee conducted extensive research. Of North Caro- 
lina he states that “perhaps no State has more diligently collected 
its records or made them more available.” 

A chapter on Cemetery Records contains copies of hundreds 
of tombstone inscriptions in the South, arranged by states. 

The remainder of the first volume contains the Harllee geneal- 
ogy. Other families will be dealt with in the second and third 
volumes. The plan for designating relatives to show interrela- 
tionship is said by the author to be unique. 

Kinfolks bears copious evidence of a more-than-usual care for 
accuracy and authenticity. Citations, copies, and photostats of 
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letters and documents are numerous. Many of the letters con- 
tain historical information of value to the student of Southern 
life. “Family tradition,” that nebulous stuff of which too much 
Southern genealogy and so-called history has been written, has 
been used by the author only as a guide to the location of au- 
thentic records and only when found to be supported by the rec- 
ords. The author is not concerned with heraldic pretensions and 
fanciful lineages. 

To the reviewer it seems that Colonel Harllee’s extensive, in- 
tensive, and scientific research has placed Southern genealogists 
and historians in his debt for a work of unusual scope and ex- 


cellence. A. R. NEWSOME. 


RALeEIGH, N. C. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publica- 
tions are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested 
to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumu- 
lated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina history 
by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may 
be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission at the regular price of $2 per volume, or 50 cents 
per number. 


The second annual meeting of the Archzological Society of 
North Carolina was heid in Charlotte on October 6. After greet- 
ings from Mayor Wearn, President Wallace E. Caldwell spoke 
briefly on the purposes of the Society. Professor L. E. Hinkle 
of North Carolina State College presented a paper on “The Chero- 
kee Language.” Mrs. F. L. Siler of Franklin next read “A 
Short Story,” first in English and then in Cherokee. Rev. Doug- 
las L. Rights of Winston-Salem presented a paper on “Indian 
Occupation of the Charlotte area,” during which he called atten- 
tion to examples of present-day Catawba pottery on display on 
the speaker’s table. He also introduced four Catawba Indians 
who came from their reservation in South Carolina to attend 
the meeting. Mr. James E. Steere of Charlotte next spoke on 
“Indian Sign Language,” illustrating his remarks with numerous 
examples ef sign talk. The morning session was concluded with 
a paper by Joffre L. Coe of Brevard College, on “Next Steps in 
our Archeological Survey.” 

At the luncheon session which followed, President Caldwell 
spoke informally on “Adventures in Archeology.” The after- 
noon session was given over to business matters. The treasurer 
reported that the Society had been able to publish two bulletins 
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and to meet its running expenses with a deficit of six cents. Dr. 
Lingle of Davidson College made up the deficit immediately. The 
following officers were elected for 1935: president, Wallace E. 
Caldwell, Chapel Hill; vice president, Burnham S. Colburn, Bilt- 
more; editor, Sanford Winston, Raleigh; secretary-treasurer, 
Guy B. Johnson, Chapel Hill. New members elected to the Exec- 
utive Board were: James E. Steere, Charlotte; A. K. Faust, Salis- 
bury. 

The society holds two meetings a year, one in April or May 
and one in October. Dues are $1.00 a year. Persons interested 
in joining the organization should write the secretary at Chapel 
Hill. 


Mr. Clarence Griffin of Forest City, Rutherford County His- 
torian, has compiled from county archives and published a 41- 
page booklet, Public Officials of Rutherford County, N. C., 1779- 
1934, with Introductory Sketches of Origin and Development of 
Various County Offices, and Public and Local Laws Governing 
Same. There are historical sketches and lists of the occupants of 
the following offices: county commissioner, public register, regis- 
ter of deeds, sheriff, clerk of the county court of pleas and quar- 
ter sessions, clerk of the superior court of law, clerk of the pro- 
bate and superior court, clerk and master in equity, county trus- 
tee, treasurer, treasurer of public buildings, comptroller, coroner, 
surveyor, entry taker, standard keeper, county solicitor, judge 
of recorder’s court, solicitor of recorder’s court, county ranger, 
pension board, superintendent of common schools, county super- 
intendent, and board of education. Also there are lists of Ruther- 
ford’s citizens who have held State and Federal offices and have 
been delegates to conventions and members of the legislature. 
The booklet is a laborious and useful piece of research. 


At the twenty-eighth annual convention of the North Carolina 
Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, held in Chapel 
Hill, October 9-11, Mrs. W. S. Bernard of Chapel Hill was elect- 
ed president and Mrs. J. W. Parker of Farmville, historian. 


Songs of Iredell is a 46-page booklet of poems by Sarah A. 
Heinzerling of Statesville, published in the fall by the Brady 
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Printing Company. Mrs. Heinzerling is also the authoress of 
The Pines of Rockingham and Other Poems. 


The September-October, 1934, issue of The North Carolina 
Poetry Review, in addition to many poems by North Carolinians, 
contains a biographical sketch of the North Carolina poet, Edwin 
Wiley Fuller, by Edward A. Oldham. The Review announces 
that the poem “Night Voices” by Zoe Kincaid Brockman of Gas- 
tonia, published in the September, 1933, issue, was awarded the 
John Charles McNeill Memorial Prize of $25 for the best poem 
published in the Review during the year ending with the June 


issue. 


Prof. R. D. W. Connor, professor and head of the history de- 
partment at the University, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as first Archivist of the United States. Professor Con- 
nor has assumed his new position and is formulating plans pre- 
paratory to occupying the new National Archives building in 
Washington which will be completed next summer. He had the 
official endorsement of the American Historical Association. 
Professor Connor has been connected with the North Carolina 
Historical Commission since its establishment in 1903—as secre- 
tary until 1921, when he went to the University as professor of 
history, and since 1924 as member of the editorial board of the 
North Carolina Historical Review and later as a member of 
the Commission. He will have complete charge of the National 
Archives—personnel, custody of federal archives, and adminis- 
tration. The position is one of great honor, power, responsi- 
bility, and opportunity for service. His success in organizing 
and developing archives work in North Carolina had much to do 
with his selection as the man to perform the same service for the 
nation. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome was in Washington, September 26-29, at 
the request of the Joint Committee on Materials for Research 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council to assist in the formulation of historical 
and archival survey projects to be carried on under various State 
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Emergency Relief Administrations with the encouragement of 
the FERA and the Historical Division of the National Park 
Service. 


The August, 1934, issue of Glimpses of the Past, published by 
the Missouri Historical Society, reprints from the Greens- 
borough Patriot, 1839-60, several letters of North Carolinians de- 
scribing Missouri in the ante-bellum period. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of North 
Carolina historical articles appearing in the Sunday editions of 
the News and Observer and other daily newspapers. Articles 
appeared on the following subjects and dates: Nathaniel Roches- 
ter, October 7; George Washington and the Dismal Swamp 
Project, October 14; Maurice Moore, October 21; the North 
Carolina-Virginia Boundary Dispute, October 28; Daniel Boone, 
November 4; Elizabeth Maxwell Steele, November 11; the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, November 18; and Wash- 
ington’s Ownership of Land in North Carolina, November 25. 


On September 20 occurred the annual pilgrimage to St. 
Thomas’s Church at Bath, oldest church building in North Caro- 
lina, under the auspices of the Association for the Restoration 
and Preservation of St. Thomas’s Church, Bath, of which Mr. A. 
B. Andrews of Raleigh is president. The service was in charge 
of Rev. Thomas C. Darst, Bishop of the Diocese of Eastern North 
Carolina, and the historical address was delivered by Rev. G. Mc- 
Laren Brydon of Richmond. 


A granite memorial to the women of the Confederacy, present- 
ed to Anson County by the late Gen. W. A. Smith, was dedicated 
on the courthouse grounds at Wadesboro on September 22. Mrs. 
John H. Anderson of Raleigh, historian general of the U. D. C., 
delivered the address. 


The Charlotte Observer of November 7 contained a Junior 
League Section devoted chiefly to historical articles relating to 
Charlotte. The Lenoir News-Topic of October 25 issued an his- 
torical edition relating to Caldwell County. 
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Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, addressed the John Penn chapter, D. A. R., at Ox- 
ford on November 21 on the subject, “Some Popular Misconcep- 
tions of the American Revolution,” and the Southeastern Dis- 
trict of the North Carolina Education Association at Fayetteville 
on November 24, on the subject, “National Support of Public 
Education.” 


Mr. J. C. Sitterson of Kinston entered the employ of the His- 
torical Commission on October 1 as Collector for the Hall of 
History. Col. Fred A. Olds, who has been Collector since 1914 
and for many years before that date had been assembling his- 
torical relics, was compelled by failing health to enter a hospital 
last spring. Mr. Sitterson is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina in the class of 1931. Since then he has taught 
one year and has held fellowships for two years in the graduate 
school at the University. He received the M.A. degree in history 
in 1932. 


Noteworthy articles in recent periodicals are: Julian P. Boyd, 
“State and Local Historical Societies in the United States” 
(American Historical Review, October) ; Thomas Robson Hay, 
“John C. Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 1824: Some 
Unpublished Calhoun Letters, I” (ibid.); Theodore C. Blegen, 
“Some Aspects of Historical Work Under the New Deal” (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, September) ; William A. Russ, 
Jr., “Registration and Disfranchisement under Radical Recon- 
struction” (ibid.); William A. Russ, Jr., “Radical Disfranchise- 
ment in Texas, 1867-70” (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
July) ; Mary F. Anderson, “The Restoration of Arlington Man- 
sion” (Americana, October) ; David D. Wallace, “The Coming of 
the English to South Carolina, 1670” (ibid.); Louis A. Warren, 
“The Romance of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks” (/ndiana 
Magazine of History, September) ; James A. Woodburn, “Benja- 
min Franklin and the Peace Treaty of 1783” (ibid.); Samuel M. 
Wilson, “Daniel Boone, 1734-1934” (The Filson Club Quarterly, 
October); Otto A. Rothert, “The Daniel Boone Bicentennial 
Commission of Kentucky and its Activities, 1934” (ibid.); Wil- 
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lard Rouse Jilson, “Boone’s Station” (ibid.); Lucille Stillwell 
Williams, “John Cabel Breckenridge” (Register of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, October) ; Everett E. Edwards, “Amer- 
ican Indian Contributions to Civilization’ (Minnesota History, 
September) ; William H. Gehrke, “The Beginnings of the Penn- 
sylvania-German Element in Rowan and Cabarrus Counties, 
North Carolina” (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, October); Clarence Poe, “The Bankhead Act and De- 
mocracy” (South Atlantic Quarterly, October); Marjorie Strat- 
ford Mendenhall, “Southern Women of a ‘Lost Generation’ ”’ 
(ibid.) ; Bert James Lowenberg, “Efforts of the South to Encour- 
age Immigration, 1865-1900” (ibid.) ; Dumas Malone, “The Geog- 
raphy of Achievement” (The Atlantic, December). 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following pub- 
lications: S. M. Rankin, Buffalo Church and Her People (Greens- 
boro: Joseph J. Stone and Company. 1934. $2.50) ; Henry Pleas- 
ants, Jr., Thomas Mason, Adventurer (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1934. Pp. xi, 366. $2.50); Harold Francis Wil- 
liamson, Edward Atkinson: The Biography of an American Lib- 
eral, 1827-1905 (Boston: Old Corner Book Store, Inc. 1934. Pp. 
xiv, 304); Douglas Southall Freeman, R. FE. Lee. A Biography, 
Vols. I and II (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. $3.75 
per volume). 


Recent accessions to the collections of the Historical Commis- 
sion include additions to the Thomas M. Pittman Collection of 
442 pamphlets and books, 33 broadsides, 2 maps, and files of The 
Southport Leader, 1890-95, presented by Mrs. Thomas M. Pitt- 
man, Raleigh; Richmond County Court Minutes, 1793-97 and 
1801-02; four typewritten volumes of genealogical material by 
Stuart H. Hill of Elmira, N. Y.; a collection of catalogues of the 
Asheville Female College, 1880-96, by J. W. Atkins of Gastonia; 
and collections of the Ladies’ Memorial Association of Wake 
County and the General James Johnston Pettigrew Chapter, U. 
D. C., Papers, deposited by Mrs. Alfred Williams, Raleigh. 
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